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piaiie With our next number, 
indexofthe which completes the 

Review. present volume, will be 
published a topical index of all sub- 
jects treated in the first eight vol- 
umes of the REVIEW. In this con- 
nection it may be said that, owing to 
recent efforts of public and univer- 
sity libraries to complete their files 
of the REVIEW, some of the early 
volumes are now nearly out of print, 
and it will be well for those who 
wish to have the complete set, to 
secure missing numbers at once. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

Municipal Perhaps the most valuable 

League paper at the recent con- 
Conference. ference of the national 
municipal league at Indianapolis 
was the report on municipal reform, 
by a committee appointed at the 
conference of 1897. On the com- 
mittee were men of wide reputation 
as municipal experts. Their report 
outlines a proposed amendment to 
state constitutions, such as in the 
opinion of the committee would 
most satisfactorily determine the 
relation of municipalities to the 
state and the exercise of their local 
functions. The report also includes 
a municipal corporation act, appli- 
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cable to all classes of cities, to har- 
monize with the provisions of the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 
The discussion by the conference of 
municipal franchises suggests that a 
decisive settlement of this question 
is far from having been reached. 


Through the initiative of 
the chamber of commerce 
of the state of New York 
a memorial to the late Col. George 
E. Waring, Jr., has been inaugurated. 
It is proposed that $100,000 be raised 
by public subscription, the income 
to be paid to the widow and 
daughter, and upon their decease the 
principal to be paid to Columbia 
university, to constitute the “‘ War- 
ing municipal fund,” the interest of 
which shall be devoted to the pur- 
pose of instruction in municipal 
affairs. The total fund is already 
nearly raised. A memorial could 
scarcely have been more fitting. 
Waring gave to public service much 
time which could have been spent 
building up his private income. He 
recently said that he would have to 
stop doing work on behalf of the 
community and begin to earn a liv- 
ing. Yet to the last he kept on in 
his public services, and it is less than 


Waring 
Memorial. 
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his due that his family should be 
free from the slightest financial em- 
barrassment because of his failure to 
give his whole attention to personal 
interests. It is significant, too, that 
a body of business men should so 
far recognize the importance of 
scientific training in municipal affairs 
as to wish to establish a distinct 
university department for its special 
study. 

In the October number 
of the REVIEW, brief 
mention was made of the 
work of Boston in affording vaca- 
tions for boys on Long island. The 
full report of this work is now in 
hand. It was planned to give the 
boys each a week’s outing, but the 
average stay was 4.1 days. Admis- 
sions were made upon the recom- 
mendation of well known persons, 
such as clergymen, teachers, and 
superintendents of boys’ clubs. The 
number of applicants greatly ex- 
ceeded the number that could be 
accommodated. In all, 831 boys 
enjoyed the privileges of the camp. 
The recommendations for next year 
are: Enlargement of the camp 
grounds, and the improvement of 
the facilities for transportation of 
persons and supplies; greater em- 
phasis on military forms in adminis- 
tration and discipline; increased 
attention to elementary science, per- 
sonal hygiene, and out-of-door sports; 
cooperation of the school committee 
in developing the suggested scheme 
of instruction; and the constitution 
of an unpaid advisory and executive 
board to take charge of the camp 
and its affairs. 


Boston Camp 
for Boys. 


Mayor Quincy considers the camp 
another illustration of what may be 
doneby a municipality in carrying 
on social work more cheaply than 
private charitable organizations. He 
hopes to make the expense so 
moderate that it will be easily possi- 
ble for every boy of school age, who 
would not otherwise be able to en- 
joy a vacation outside of the city 
limits, to have a week’s outing. 
Mayor Quincy hopes that the suc- 
cessful inauguration of the boys’ 
camp will be followed by the estab- 
lishment of a similar camp for girls, 
it being stated by him that there 
was no reason in the mind of the 
municipality for preferring boys to 
girls in the present experiment, ex- 
cept the greater simplicity of the 
problems connected with caring for 
boys. 

Free Lec. Following the successful 

tures in plan of free lectures given 

—— by the board of education 
of New York city for some years 
past, Mayor Quincy has appointed 
an advisory committee to conduct 
on behalf of Boston about one hun- 
dred lectures during the coming 
winter. Some of these will be given 
in schoolhouses or ward-rooms, and 
it is probable that a central course 
of lectures will also be given in the 
old public library building. The 
price to be paid lecturers will be 
$io per lecture. Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars has been appropriated 
by the city council to defray neces- 
sary expenses. Last year thirty-six 
free lectures were given through the 
agency of the twentieth century 
club, and the indications are that 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


the city will now make these popular 
courses a permanent function of the 
board of education. 


An army officer detailed 
in New York city has de- 
vised a unique method of 
dealing with “out-of-works.” <A 
number of men on the east side 
needing employment having been 
recommended to him, he secured 
work for them in the large establish- 
ment of a friend; first, however, 
making every applicant sign a paper 
agreeing to help support and keep 
steady any fellow laborer whom this 
officer shall send him. The officer, 
whose friendly services soon came 
into great demand, sees that the 
contract is carried out, personally 


A New Kind 
of Padrone. 


keeping account of every man, ob- 
serving and criticising his work, and 
making it a personal debt to him- 
self that the laborer be faithful. His 
reputation in the ward has passed 
without his advertising from tene- 


ment to tenement. It is said that 
to-day he could levy half a dollar on 
athousand poor men and most of 
them would respond, he having al- 
ready done this for a smaller sum on 
a larger number of his followers. 
Perhaps a few more of this kind of 
padrones would be a helpful addi- 
tion to the social forces of our tene- 
ment districts. 


Whatever one may say 
about the average tramp 
and his prerogative of be- 
ing winked at by town and city 
authorities, Trenton seems to have 
had specially good reason for the raid 
recently made upon hobo camps in 


Tramps In 
Trenton. 
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its vicinity. It seems that the city 
has a variety of tramp who is little 
less than a highway robber, who 
makes it unsafe for the lone pedes- 
trian after nightfall, and even attacks 
the ordinary unemployed laborer 
tramping his way from one city to 
another. In less than a week 125 of 
these men have been gathered in by 
the sheriff. One of the leaders of 
the gang has been sent to state 
prison for ten years, two of his com- 
panions for five years, and a score or 
more are breaking stone upon the 
county farm for a period of ninety 
days and upward. It may be added 
that there is now no trouble with 
tramps in Trenton. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection the foreclosure by sheriff 
of a “tramps’ rest,” established in 
Trenton by a philanthropist, to give 
shelter and lodging to tramps and 
homeless men in return for short 
tasks of work. This home has been 
in existence for some time, and the 
fact that it has at last succumbed 
for lack of funds is an interesting 
commentary on the tendency of 
public sentiment regarding any insti- 
tution which has the least appear- 
ance of encouraging vagrancy. 


THE INSANE. 

system  _[N connection witha criti- 

vs. cism of the practical work- 
neta ings of the Wisconsin 
system of providing for the insane, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn was quoted by us 
last month as saying that, “with the 
exception of Scotland, Wisconsin 
has the best the world can show at 
this minute, decidedly better than 
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Massachusetts.” Mr. Sanborn writes 
us that his reference was to the sys- 
tem of laws of Wisconsin, not their 
administration, and adds: 


The defect in all our state systems 
(speaking of what the state does by 
its Jaws, however those laws may be 
administered), with the exception of 
Wisconsin’s, is this: They do not 
provide with the minimum of delay 
for the shelter and treatment of the 
whole class of the insane, increasing, 
as that class does, about twice as 
fast as population increases. Conse- 
quently every asylum in every state 
gets frequently, often habitually, 
overcrowded. Scotland avoids this 
evil by its system of family care; 
Saxony does not, and consequently 
its admirable asylum at Alt Scherbitz 
grows too big. New York, Michigan, 
and Minnesota—to name no other 
states—do not avoid overcrowding ; 
they do not and can not build fast 
enough to provide proper shelter for 
all their insane. Look at the Man- 
hattan and Kings county hospitals 
to-day, or any day since I began to 
visit them, thirty-four years ago, and 
you see the proof of this. As for 
Michigan, at the July meeting of the 
trustees of the state asylums there, 
the burden of the debate was over- 
crowding. Dr. Christian, of the 
Eastern asylum, said, ‘‘ We have been 
giving at our asylum for a number 
of years an ocular demonstration of 
an institution that is overcrowded.” 
Mr. Mills, trustee of Kalamazoo 
asylum, said, “The furnishing of 
more room and the erection of addi- 
tional cottages will not begin to 
solve the difficulty we experience, 
and may tend to aggravate it;” and 
he went on torecommend one feature 
of the Wisconsin system, the re- 
moval of chronic patients to make 
room for curable cases. In Minne- 
sota so great is the overcrowding 
that the state is almost on the point 
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of adopting the Wisconsin system 
bodily, as Pennsylvania has already 
done. 

If there are neglects and abuses of 
administration in Wisconsin,—as Dr. 
Burr thinks,—they can easily be 
remedied. They are no more in- 
herent in the system than hospital 
gangrene is inherent in a good hos- 
pital system. And in practice, after 
an experience with the insane and 
their care-takers now of more than 
thirty-five years, I have found that it 
is easier to cure evils of this sort by 
separating rather than by aggregat- 
ing the patients. In this I quite 


agree with Dr. A. R. Urquhart, of 
Murray’s asylum in Scotland, who, 
in his presidential address before the 
British medico-psychological associa- 
tion, at Edinburgh, last July, said: 
“The differences and uncertainties 
of local control inevitably show 


flaws, inherent in all human de- 
signs,—but leave freedom for scien- 
tific advance, and insure a healthy 
competition for the rewards of skill 
and labor. There is no inherent 
superiority, in respect to cure, in 
buildings of vast size and architect- 
ural pretensions. The physician 
can treat certain cases better in 
houses of small size.” I agree also 
with Charles Feré and Henri de 
Varigny, eminent French authorities, 
who have been active in planting a 
French “colony” similar to Gheel at 
Dun-sur Auron in Berri, which began 
in 1891 with 100 patients, and now 
has 500, scattered in cottages and 
country-houses, and well cared for. 
M. de Varigny, in an article for the 
scientific columns of the Paris Temps 
of November Ig, says: “ Instead of 
building at great cost, and in a style 
generally absurd, huge asylums or 
hospitals where each bed has cost, 
before it is used, from $500 to 
$600,—the cottagers of Dun, as of 
Gheel, have been called in.” And 
the result is, as M. Feré said in the 
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Revue Sctentifique some years ago, 
that with no outlay for buildings, 
the insane poor of Paris are well 
cared for at about $2.25 a week, 
while in the overgrown asylums of 
Bicétre, Salpétrigre, Ville-Evrard, 
Villejuif, and Ste. Anne, the weekly 
cost is from $2.80 to $4, for patients 
of the same sort. 

These writers represent the tend- 
ency of scientific opinion in Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many; and it is in the same direc- 
tion, with whatever incidental de- 
fects, that the care-takers of the 
insane are tending under the Wis- 
consin system. If other states have 
better systems let them show results 
as good. At present, with excellent 
single institutions, they are mostly 
moving in the wrong direction— 
towards aggregation, great cost of 
buildings, and insufficient recoveries 
of their expensively supported, fast- 
increasing insane. 

Which does not alter the fact 
noted in our last issue, that Dr. 
Burr has preferred some serious 
charges against the present adminis- 
tration of the Wisconsin system, 
charges which no one; so far, seems 
ready to refute. Assuming that the 
faults are purely administrative, and 
will be remedied in time, does the 
present aspect of the system, as re- 
ported, represent a necessary stage 
in its perfect development? If so, 
the immediate outlook for imitators 
of Wisconsin is not encouraging. 


At a recent meeting of 
Against Large the trustees of the insane 


Minnesota 


Hospitals. hospitals with the board 


of corrections and charities, the care 
of the increasing number of insane 
in the state was considered. The 
trustees proposed a modification of 
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the colony plan, favoring the secur- 
ing of small farms of 250 acres upon 
which to erect suitable hospital 
buildings, each to contain not more 
than 150 patients, and all to be with- 
in three or four miles of the present, 
or main, hospitals. Under this plan 
the hospitals would be supported by 
state appropriations and be under 
state control. 

The board of corrections and char- 
ities was more in favor of the Wis- 
consin system. The per capita ex- 
pense in both states is about the 
same, $3.25 per week, but in Wis- 
consin the counties bear half the 
cost. Both board and trustees were 
opposed to provision by a fourth 
large hospital. In view of recent 
serious criticism of the practical 
working of the Wisconsin system, it 
would seem worth the board’s while 
to make a special investigation before 
going further in the matter. 


The commission appoint- 
ed by the governor of 
Colorado to investigate the affairs of 
the state insane asylum at Pueblo 
has made its report. The findings of 
the committee are that there has 
been gross neglect on the part of the 
superintendent and employés, and 
that there is no system of record by 
which an intelligent idea of the 
financial and physical condition of 
the institution can be gained. One 
of the surprising discoveries made 
by the commission was that there 
are vacant in the institution rooms 
of sufficient size for the accommoda- 
tion of forty to fifty patients, not- 
withstanding the fact that the super- 


Colorado. 
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intendent has persistently reported 
to his own board and to officials of 
the state that there was no additional 
room that could be used for housing 
patients. During an inspection of 
the wards by the commissioners 
they came upon the lifeless body of 
a male patient lying on a mattress 
in one of the wards, where he had 
died unattended. Other instances 
of gross negligence of even more 
serious charater are noted in the 
report. A change in the superin- 
tendence and management and a 
more modern lunacy law are among 
the recommendations of the com- 
mission. 

The central hospital of 
Indiana in its annual re- 
port states that the ap- 
propriations for last year were so 
small that to live within them the 
institution had to reduce the quality 
of food and clothing below the 
patients’ needs and below sanitary 
requirements. The per capita ex- 
penditure for the year has_ been 
about $2.70 per week. One of the 
buildings of the institution is unpro- 
vided with fire-escapes. A special 
appropriation of $150,000 is asked 
for the construction of a separate 
hospital for the sick. 


Indiana 
Central 
Hospital. 


The following letter, re- 
garding a method of pro- 
cedure common to more 
states than Minnesota, but not to all, 
has been sent us with the remark, 
“If we are wrong, we need to be 
educated.” The REVIEW will give 
space to any one who will undertake 
the task of instruction. 


Commitment 
by Criminal 
Process. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


To the Editors of the Charities Re- 
view: A judicial finding which de- 
stroys that which it seeks to preserve, 
invites a plea for a rehearing, that 
the law may justify its claim forcon- 
sistency. A state statute which deals 
with a person believed to be insane 
as a sick person, and seeks his com- 
mittal to hospital care upon the 
finding of a committee of medical 
experts, duly approved by a judge 
of probate, is declared to be uncon- 
stitutional (State vs. Billings, Minn. 
57, N. W. Reports, 794), because 
“it is in conflict with those provi- 
sions of the state and federal consti- 
tutions which provide that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of 
law.” 

This due process saves to an ac- 
cused person the right to be con- 
fronted by a jury of his peers, and 
requires the observance of care in 
order that the domain of personal 
liberty may not be trespassed upon, 
to the detriment of a defendant citi- 
zen. 

Therefore: In order that the per- 
sonal rights of a citizen who is sup- 
posed to be suffering from a mental 
disease may be more fully protected, 
the judge of probate may, upon a 
proper allegation, issue his warrant 
for the apprehension of the sufferer, 
and place the same in the hands of 
the sheriff for due execution and 
return. The sheriff may proceed to 
the domicile of the alleged lunatic, 
gravely read to him his authority for 
taking him into custody, escort him 
to the seat of justice, and for con- 
venience’s sake furnish him with lodg- 
ings in the county jail to await the 
further order of the court. The 
court will waive any discretion, in a 
desire to support the constitutional 
construction, and cause the de- 
mented and astonished citizen to 
receive his full guarantee by being 
confronted by a jury of his peers. 





THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


After a careful and judicial inquiry, 
and upon the advice of proper med- 
ical testimony, the jury will find the 
supposition of insanity to be a fact, 
and the court may order the sheriff 
to escort the patient to the hospital 
for proper care and treatment. 

A suggestion that a common de- 
lusion with insane people is that 
they are the victims of conspiracies, 
and that the process which invokes 
the offices of sheriff, jail, and jury 
confirms the delusion, is set aside 
in deference to the opinion that to 
place a sick person in a hospital, 
without first confining him in a jail 
and trying him by a jury, is a clear 
invasion of his personal rights. The 
error no doubt lies in the mistake of 
the patient in the selection of the 
particular disease with which he is 
to suffer. If for instance he elects 
small-pox or yellow fever, he may 
be duly quarantined without his 
consent, deprived of the privilege of 


looking his jury peers in the face, 
and be carted off to a hospital even 
without the escort of a sheriff. 

The courts have found that insan- 
ity is a disease, and it now remains 
a duty to remove its treatment from 
the hindering affliction of a criminal 


process. The establishment of a 
uniform systsm of medical jurispru- 
dence throughout the several states 
of the Union, insuring to the unfor- 
tunate insane the immediate care 
afforded by advanced hospital serv- 
ice, without resort to methods which 
burden relatives with expense and 
grief, and inflict injury upon the 
sufferers, is a demand upon states- 
manship which should be no longer 
neglected. C. &. Faulkner. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
—_— The necessity for compe- 
for Training tent attendants and nurses 
Schools. for the care of idiots and 
imbeciles, as well as the insane and 
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the acutely sick sane, has been long 
recognized by those in immediate 
charge of these classes. 
owing to the misconception as to 
the origin of mental defects and 
disease and the resultant condiiions, 
the care of those unfortunates was 
relegated to those who were physic- 
ally competent, not to devote their 
efforts toward ameliorating the con- 
ditions which existed, but to control 
by violent means the maniacal at- 
tacks of the insane or the paroxysmal 
outbursts of violence of the idiots 
and imbeciles. 

The question of obtaining a sup- 
ply of suitable nurses and attendants 
is largely one of finance. That there 
are plenty of persons in every large 
community who are competent to 
fill the duties of those positions in 
a satisfactory manner is acknowl- 
edged, but that the services of such 
persons can be obtained at the 
meagre wages prevailing in our in- 
stitutions for the defective classes is 
not admitted. How then can a 
sufficiency of suitable employés be 
obtained at the prevailing rate of 
wages? They can only receive the 
necessary qualifications as a result 
of careful training and instructions, 
and when they are thus thoroughly 
qualified they command an increased 
compensation if they are employed 
at other places than where they re- 
ceive such training. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary for each institu- 
tion for the care of the insane or de- 
fectives to organize training schools 
and classes for the instruction and 
improvement of its nurses and at- 
tendants, if it desires competent 


For ages, 
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service and is unable to meet the 
rates of wages which exist outside 
of such institutions. 

That this method is coming more 
and more into favor is evident by 
the constantly increasing number 
of training schools, among them 
one at the Iowa state institution 
for feeble-minded children, already 
briefly noted in the REVIEW, and 
of which Dr. George Mogridge, the 
assistant physician, writes further, 
as follows: 


In October last, the Iowa insti- 
tution for feeble-minded children 
inaugurated a training school for 
attendants and nurses, under reso- 
lutions adopted by the board of 
control of state institutions. The 
course of instruction is uniform with 
that in our hospitals for the insane, 
except so far as the character of the 
work calls for exceptions. The full 
course is designed to cover two 
winter sessions of not less than six 
months each, and is intended to be 
essentially practical in character. 
It comprises the following studies: 
Anatomy,  physiciogy, materia 
medica, toxicology, psychology, 
minor surgery, surgical dressing, 
care of the feeble-minded, general 
and special nursing, therapeutics, 
baths, massage, dietetics, etc. A 
diploma will be issued to graduates, 
the requirements being attendance 
upon two courses of instruction, in 
either this or a similar training 
school. The candidate must, how- 
ever, have been employed in the 
Iowa institution as an attendant or 
pupil nurse for at least one contin- 
uous year prior to graduation. A 
requisite is the answering correctly 
of eighty per cent of the questions 
in a written examination. 

Attendants, nurses, and other em- 
ployés to the number of fifty en- 
rolled, and are now well started on 


the first year’s instruction. The 
interest manifested augurs well for 
the future beneficial results antici- 
pated from increased intelligence in 
caring for these mentally afflicted 
children. For many years the Iowa 
institution has maintained a special 
course of instruction for the teach- 
ing staff, and diplomas have been 
issued to such as have been in this 
service for two years preceding 
graduation day, upon passing a 
written examination in the branches 
taught, which include anatomy, 


physiology, psychology, pedagogy, 
child-study, etc. 


JoHN F, FitzGEra.p. 


THE EPILEPTIC. 

The Vaiue Probably but few of us 
of Pedagogic realize the great good that 

Training. 411 pedagogics have derived 
from experimental physiological 
psychology in animal and human 
experimentation. Much credit is 
still due the practical investigators 
in this psychological method. Their 
conclusions have been of incalcul- 
able value to us in teaching the 
organically defective minds of epi- 
leptics. The reason for this is simple. 
Ordinary systems of pedagogics, 
even kindergarten methods, have 
proved more or less inadequate for 
the epileptic. 

What do we find about an epi- 
leptic brain that it must receive 
special attention in education? 
Simply this, the epileptic brain at 
basis is unstable and crippled, yet 
morbidly and spasmodically active. 
How best can we reach that unstable 
nervous center and teach it to be 
still or act normally in liberating its 
energy? Certainly not by the knife 
or sedative means that prevent its 
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activity for a time, but only by 
reaching it through the muscular 
part of the organism of which it is 
the hierarchy. Only in very recent 
years has it been definitely proved 
that all thoughts and mental acts 
have had, at one time or another, 
actual muscular movements as their 
real basis. Knowing this, we recog- 
nize at once the importance of hav- 
ing the muscular acts in an epileptic 
of such a kind and character as to 
fortify good mental states and help 
to construct and to hold in perma- 
nent possession orderly and well 
balanced thoughts. 

By placing the epileptic defective 
under proper pedagogic training and 
teaching the hand and brain to work 
in unison toward the perpetuation 
of definite and coordinate acts, we 
can certainly alleviate the diseased 
condition as seen in the sudden 
periodic and exhaustive explosion of 
energy in the fit. 

Epilepsy is largely a muscular 
disease in its manifestation. What 
could be a more rational method 
toward curing it than by teaching 
the muscles physiologically, and re- 
flexly the brain itself? Their rela- 
tionship being so direct, to affect 
the one must affect the other. We 
now know that fully one-half of the 
entire brain is given up to presiding 
over motion and making muscular 
movements purposeful; therefore, 
training, to be of great benefit to 
the epileptic, must be largely motor, 
physiologically muscular. As the 
epileptic condition affects and in- 
cludes the entire physique, making 
it more a condition than a disease, 
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we comprehend how inadequate the 
bromid treatment must be, when re- 
lied upon solely. It is unscientific, 
it is not rational, and is opposed to 
natural law. 

The pedagogic treatment of epi- 
lepsy and the epileptic, two terms 
indissolubly associated, is fully rec- 
ognized at the Craig colony in its 
schools and training departments. 
Those who are giving it their un- 
remitting attention at this institu- 
tion are fully impressed that, hand 
in hand with nutritional and hygi- 
enic measures, it has and will com- 
mand the very serious attention of 
all endeavoring to eliminate the dis- 
tressing symptoms of this malady. 


L. PEIRCE CLARK. 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 

The board of state chari- 
ties is reported as being 
about to make an effort to secure 
legislation providing an enlargement 
of the dormitory accommodations in 
the state insane asylums, so that the 
insane may be removed from the 
poorhouses and jails of that state. 
It is computed that there are in the 
neighborhood of four thousand three 
hundred insane persons in Indiana. 
Of this number, about one thousand 
six hundred are confined at the cen- 
tral hospital, 540 at the eastern hos- 
pital at Richmond, 650 at the north- 
ern hospital at Logansport, and 550 
at the southern hospital at Logans- 
port. There are 434 insane scattered 
through the various county poor 
farms, and thirty-eight of these un- 
fortunates are in county jails. Be- 
sides these, between four hundred 
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and five hundred insane persons are 
kept by their kindred at home and 
privately treated. The state is said 
to have one insane person to every 
675 residents, the majority of them 
being native Americans. 


The secretary of the board 
of corrections and chari- 
ties sends the following account of 
the seventh Minnesota state confer- 
ence of charities and correction, held 
at Stillwater, November 15-17, 1898: 

The substantial support given to 
its state conference of charities and 
correction is evidence of the interest 
Minnesota takes in those subjects. 
Following the custom of previous 
years, the conference was held at the 
seat of one of the state institutions— 
this time at Stillwater, at the state 
prison. The prison and topics im- 


Minnesota. 


mediately connected with its man- 


agement occupied one entire after- 
noon. Following supper, the warden 
gave a careful description of the Ber- 
tillon system; and Judge Willis, of 
the Ramsey county bench, spoke on 
the new as compared with the old 
method of caring for the criminal, 
and paid a very flattering compli- 
ment to the Minnesota prison and 
its warden, basing his remarks upon 
careful inspection of the prison and 
conversation with the prisoners. 
One feature of the conference was 
a paper on “county jails,” by sheriff 
Wm.C. Sargent, of St. Louis county. 
He criticised the present method of 
construction and management, and 
concluded with a strong argument 
in favor of district jails under state 
control. The papers on the “county 
care for the chronic insane” and “why 
should the admission of a patient to 
ahospital for insane involve criminal 
procedure,” elicited sharp discussion. 
As an incident to this discussion, the 
detention hospital was supported and 
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warmly commended. Supt. J. N. 
Tate, of the Minnesota school for the 
deaf, presented a paper on “ public 
day schools for the deaf,” in which 
he showed the education of the deaf 
was of such a peculiar nature that 
the public day school was inadequate 
to the purpose, as it seemed to re- 
quire the advantages of institutional 
training under the combined oral 
and sign method of teaching to give 
the deaf that education which they 
needed to insure their self-support. 
For the first time in a Minnesota 
conference, a paper was presented on 
“humane societies,’ showing the 
purposes and the valuable results 
accomplished, especially in the mat- 
ter of education. 

The annual meeting of the 
state charities aid associa- 
tion and public charities and prison 
reform association of New Jersey 
was held in Jersey City on Wednes- 
day, November 23. The work of 
the association is to ascertain the 
number, condition, and needs of de- 
pendents, defectives, and criminals 
in the state, protecting them, formu- 
lating their rights, and then to ad- 
vise the state as to its duty to them, 
and to suggest the policy that seems 
in their judgment the best to render 
them less numerous and more man- 


ageable. 


Mr. Hugh F. Fox reported for 
the committee on children. After 
reviewing the work of the committee, 
and speaking of the plan proposed 
for the care of dependent children 
in the state by the New Jersey com- 
missioners, he told of the condition 
of affairs in Hudson county, which 
in brief is as follows: More than 
two hundred and fifty children in 
the almshouse; no proper separation 
from the pauper adults; twoteachers, 
aman and a woman, to teach more 
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than two hundred children. He ex- 
posed the system of indenture by 
the freeholders; boys had been 
placed with race-track men who had 
carried them out of the state, their 
whereabouts unknown. One pro- 
posal had been made that the free- 
holders of the county appoint a 
committee to cooperate with a 
committee of the state charities aid 
association in the indenturing and 
placing of children by an agent who 
should be employed by the free- 
holders. This plan was refused, and 
the conditions remain the same. In 
other parts of the state, indenturing 
of children is done in a more proper 
manner, although the laws, which 
are very explicit in regard to indent- 
uring, have been violated in almost 
every county. 

The committee on hospitals and 
asylums, through its chairman, Maj. 
Z. K. Pangborn, reported favorably 
of the management of the two state 
insane hospitals, Trenton and Morris 
Plains, and also of the two county 
hospitals, Hudson and Essex. 

The committee on prisons re- 
ported through its chairman, Rev. 
George S. Mott, that, the prison is 
in good condition, but overcrowded. 
The number of first commitments is 
on the increase, showing the great 
need for the completion of the 
Rahway reformatory. 

The committee on almshouses re- 
ported that the almshouses of the 
state are in good condition, the sex 
are separated—except in the case of 
an aged couple—and the general 
tendency of the management in 
each county, city, and township is 
towards preventing the able-bodied 
from entering the almshouses. One 
notable feature is the calling of the 
new almshouse in Plainfield the “ in- 
dustrial home.” 

A conference has recently 
been held by persons in- 


terested in the charitable 
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and philanthropic work of New 
Jersey, to discuss the feasibility of 
forming a state organization for the 
legal protection of defenseless 
women and children. Such organi- 
zations are already in existence ina 
number of states, and, basing on 
their experience, the new movement 
should be of material help to the 
poor of New Jersey. 


The Maryland conference 
of charities and correction 
was in session on the last two days 
of November in the buildings of 
Johns Hopkins university. At the 
opening session there was a discus- 
sion of state and city appropriations 
for charitable and correctional pur- 
poses, concluding with a paper by 
Dr. Thos. S. Latimer, president of 
the college of physicians and sur- 
geons, on dispensaries and free hos- 
pital beds, from the college point of 
view. 

A feature of the closing meeting 
was an address by the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, of Boston, on the subject of 
free public baths. Mayor Quincy 
said that Boston now has twenty- 
three free baths, two being swim- 
ming pools and one a river bath. 
Last year 1,109,000 people patron- 
ized the baths and it cost the city 
only $35,000, or about two cents per 
capita. One bath has recently been 
completed that can be used through- 
out the year. It is in one of the 
most thickly populated parts of the 
city and is built of stone. Others 
are in course of construction. The 
mayor expressed the opinion that 
the city should not derive a revenue 
from the baths, but that they would 
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be absolutely free. The meeting 
gave an impetus to the movement 
for similar baths in Baltimore. 

Miss Mary Willcox Brown sum- 
marized for the conference the 
legislation by the various states to 
prevent truancy among children. It 
appears that there are thirty-one 
states that have compulsory educa- 
tional laws, but that in many of 
them the statutes have become in- 
operative. Massachusetts, New 
York, Connecticut, and Ohio, with 
the possible addition of Penn- 
sylvania, are named as the states in 
which the laws are in most complete 
operation and give the most satis- 
factory results. The paper is pub- 


lished in full in the Charities Record 
for December, together with an 


address delivered at the same ses- 
sion of the conference by Miss Rose 
Sommerfield, on the subject of 
truancy, and a sharp editorial ad- 
vocating the enactment of a com- 
pulsory attendance law in Maryland. 


Crime and the state care 
of criminals has come into 
unusual prominence during the last 
month, owing partly to the biennial 
reports of the wardens of state insti- 
tutions, and also to a statement by 
the chief of the Denver police that 
the laws of the state are such as to 
make Denver an attractive place for 
crooks and criminal offenders of all 
classes. The warden of the state 
penitentiary recommends the enact- 
ment of an habitual criminal law, 
proposing for second-term offenses 
twenty-five years, and confinement 
for life for a third offense. It is 
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stated by the warden that a large 
percentage of the crime committed 
in Denver is done by ex-convicts or 
ex-prisoners from the state reform- 
atory. 

In regard to the problem of em- 
ployment for prisoners, the warden 
recommends the purchase of a 
low-grade mine, where a_ branch 
penitentiary might be established 
and convicts regularly employed. 
Such work, the warden holds, would 
not infringe upon other labor, but 
would augment the wealth of the 
state. In case this recommendation 
is not favorably acted upon, the 
warden suggests the purchase of a 
large tract suitable for agriculture. 
At present there is no adequate 
means of giving employment to 
prisoners of the state. These recom- 
mendations will be embodied in the 
report of the state board of charities 
and corrections, and will thus be 
brought before the legislature. 

During the last eighteen years 376 
prisoners confined in the state peni- 
tentiary have been pardoned. Of 
the after-conduct of these pardoned 
prisoners, the board of pardons 
states that no adequate records are 
kept, yet, from such information as 
is at hand, it is believed that not 
more than ten cases since the organ- 
ization of the board have failed to 
justify the exercise of clemency. 
This statement, of course, con- 
cerns only prisoners pardoned, and 
and does not take into consideration 
the moral effect upon the community 
of ameliorating the penalty of crime. 
The board recommends, in its report, 
the adoption of the indefinite sen- 
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tence and conditional parole, to 
apply to offenders sentenced to the 
state penitentiary, and that in the 
event of the adoption of the in- 
definite sentence, conditional par- 
dons be recommended by the board 
in cases where the pardon law can 
not apply, when it is considered 
advisable. 


PartisanPoil- it has been rumored that 
tics In Indiana strong pressure will be 
institutions. brought upon the gov- 
ernor of Indiana to turn over as parti- 
san spoils the management of the 
benevolent institutions of his state. 
When Governor Mount took his seat 
in January, 1896, all but one of the 
superintendents of the eight benev- 
olent institutions of the state .were 
democratic. Of these only one has 
been changed, that change being for 
cause and not for politics. The gov- 
ernor, speaking of the proposal to 
introduce partisan politics, says: 


Weare beyond the day in this state 
when such a thing, can be done. 
Public sentiment has taken high 
ground on this question, and it is 
right. If there should be a vacancy 
in the superintendency of one of the 
state institutions, all things being 
equal, I would appoint a republican 
for the place, but no democrat who 
is faithfully performing his duties 
ought to be discharged. Our state 
institutions were never so free from 
scandal as they have been for the 
past two years, and we must attribute 
this condition to non-partisan man- 
agement. Service and fitness must 
control in the selection of employés. 


And the interesting part of it is that 
Governor Mount expresses the views 
not only of the best people, but of 
the most people of the state. 


The state board of char- 

ities has met with a seri- 
ous loss in the death, at his home in 
Canandaigua on the thirteenth of 
December, of Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, 
formerly secretary of the board, and 
in later years filling the responsible 
position of superintendent of state 
and alien poor. Dr. Hoyt’s record 
of service for the board covers over 
thirty years, and this service was of 
the most intelligent and faithful 
nature, being performed with pains- 
taking care and a remarkable ab- 
sence of errors. 


New York. 


Feeble-Minded / He last important work 
inNewYork which engaged Dr. Hoyt’s 
Almshouses. attention, was an exam- 
ination into the number and sex of 
the idiotic and feeble-minded in the 
various almshouses of the state, as 
an aid towards an intelligent con- 
sideration of the need for the exten- 
sion of custodial care for this class 
of unfortunates. Dr. Hoyt’s report, 
which was submitted to the board at 
its meeting in November, shows 
that there were then 838 of these 
unfortunates in the almshouses of 
this state, 540 of them being in 
Greater New York. The deductions 
from these statistics are that there 
should be an increase of state ac- 
commodation for this class of depend- 
ents and that it would, for various 
reasons, be wise to provide it in the 
form of an additional asylum in the 
vicinity of New York. In view of 
Dr. Hoyt’s services to this especial 
class, it has been suggested that 
such asylum be called “the Hoyt 
custodial asylum for the idiotic and 
the feeble-minded.” 
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The board has requested Attor- 
ney-General Hancock to institute 
judicial proceedings against the 
society of the New York hospital, 
requiring that institution to permit of 
an official inspection by the board’s 
representatives, and to make the 
annual report required of like organ- 
izations. It is understood that the 
institution bases its opposition to 
inspection and to reporting on the 
ground that its charter was obtained 
from the English crown in 1771, and 
that all the rights thereby conferred 
were confirmed by the treaty of 
Ghent, and can not be in any wise 
impaired. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether these rights will be 
construed as giving the hospital the 
privilege of evading the “police 
powers” of the state, which, so far 


as they relate to charitable institu- 
tions, other than those for the care 
of the insane, are exercised by the 
state board of charities. 


oo By recent act of the gen- 

islation in eral assembly of Vermont, 

Vermont. the indeterminate sentence 
and parole system have been adopted 
by the state. At the same time an 
act was passed establishing a board 
of prison commissioners, to take 
charge of all prison matters hereto- 
fore decided by the governor and 
the directors of the state prison and 
house of correction. The board is 
to consist of the chief justice of the 
supreme court, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and the directors above men- 
tioned. All questions regarding the 
parole or transfer of prisoners will 
now come before it. 
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Prisons and Le board of commis- 
Asylumsof sioners of the prisons and 
New Orleans. asylums of New Orleans 
in its second annual report makes 
some statement of the needs of the 
local parish prison and police jail. 
Considerable legislation is already 
in preparation which may be ex- 
pected to lead to the creation of a 
state reformatory, which will relieve 
the parish prison of many inmates 
and place their maintenance in charge 
of the state. At present there are 
still a number of offenders under 
sixteen years old sent to this prison, 
although the majority of these are 
now sent to the boys’ reformatory. 
The separation and classification of 
prisoners, especially those detained 
for trial or as witnesses, is urged. 
The commission hopes that by the 
manufacturing of brooms, mops, etc., 
for the various city institutions, the 
prison can be made self-supporting. 
In this way, also, some allowance 
could be made to the prisoner for his 
day’s work, thus saving up a fund 
for his maintenance on release. 

In the police jail the commission 
reports the detention of thirteen in- 
sane persons,whoare given suchatten- 
tion as is possible, but who in the 
nature of the case can not receive 
proper care. The reports of the vari- 
ous institutions under the jurisdiction 
of the commission show that there are 
at least thirty feeble-minded persons 
in these institutions. Probably 
there are many more in the city and 
the state at large. The commission 
suggests that sooner or later the 
state will have to provide a custodial 
asylum for this class. 
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Vacant — lot cultivation, 
under charge of the asso- 
ciated charities, has proved 
a fair success during the past season. 
Heavy rains prevailing during the 
planting season did much to dis- 
courage the gardeners at a time 
when special attention was needed, 
a few of those to whom plots had 
been assigned abandoning the work. 
The total value of the three farms 
run last summer aggregated $1,654, 
or a general average of $29.50 to a 
garden. The total cost of superin- 
tendence, preparation of the ground, 
seed, etc., was $555. Thus each 
dollar donated has been converted 
into crops’ worth three dollars. 
Fifty-nine families, or 307 persons, 


Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


have been partially supported by 


this means, about three-fifths of 
these being negroes. 


The churches of Stamford 
,, recently united in a meet- 

ing to arouse greater in- 
terest in the associated charities of 
the city, and to point out the 
methods of charity organization 
societies in general. Dr. J. M. Pull- 
man, of Lynn, addressed a large 
audience of church members. In- 
creased cooperation with the society 
has been noted since the meeting. 


Stamford, 
Connecticu 


The associated charities of 
lows, «Keokuk has expended 

during eighteen months 
$657. In that time, owing largely to 
the work of the association, there 
has been a saving to the overseers of 
the poor of over $1,500. The relief- 
giving societies of the town have 
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expended much less than formerly, 
and there has been a decrease of in- 
discriminate and injudicious giving 
on the part of individuals. It is 
stated that the city has thus been 
saved between $2,000 and $2,500. 


The New York charity 
organization society has 
undertaken experimentally a plan of 
cooperation with the department of 
charities, from which good results are 
likely to follow. which 
apply to the city magistrates or to the 
department of charities for the com- 
mitment of their children to such 
institutions as the juvenile asylum 
or the catholic protectory are some- 
times really in need of ‘other kinds 
of assistance, the receipt of which 
would make commitment quite un- 
necessary. Of course, neither the 
institution nor the department is in 
position to give this alternative as- 
sistance. The only choice is between 
a refusal, with the attendant hard- 
ship—possibly absolute destitution 
on the part of the family, and the 
separation of children from their 
parents by admission, at public ex- 
pense, to some children’s asylum. 

To be sure the family might have 
applied for private assistance, but in 
many instances there is no accurate 
knowledge of what would be done if 
such application were made, and in 
others the gravity of the step which 
they are about to take by “ placing 
their children away” is not appre- 
ciated. The current phrase “send- 
ing the children to college” points 
to the lack of any realization on the 
part of parents of the fact that they 
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are becoming indebted to the com- 
munity for the board, clothing, and 
care of their children. 

Under the new plan the society 
is attempting to secure private 
assistance in such cases as are better 
cared for in this way. Where the 
parents are proper guardians for 
their children, such aid is usually 
needed for a comparatively short 
time to tide the family over a period 
of unusual discouragement or dis- 
tress. Payment of a month’s rent 
is sometimes all that is needed. 
Friendly counsel is an important 
element in such cases, and there are 
instances in which a pension must 
be provided for several years while 
children are growing up. It is yet 
too early to tell what proportion of 
the total number of applications for 
commitment can be helped in such 
private ways, but even if the pro- 
portion proves to be very small it 
is worth discovering. 


Charities, the official organ of the 
New York charity organization 
society, has become a weekly publi- 
cation. 


The movement for neigh- 
borhood buildings in Balti- 
more is making progress. Ata meet- 
ing held in the latter part of 
November, Mr. John R. Cary, on 
behalf of the committee which 
has the matter in charge, reported 
that the committee was now look- 
ing for a _ suitable location for 
the first neighborhood building. 
Two members of the society had 
subscribed $3,000 toward the first 
building and another member had 
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offered to give the last $500 needed; 
that about $4,500 additional would 
be needed for a building which could 
accommodate the district offices of 
the charity organization society, the 
association for the improvement of 
the condition of the poor, and the 
visiting nurse association, together 
with meeting rooms’ for clubs and 


classes and a place in addition, per- 


haps, for indoor baths. 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 

The fourth annual report of the 
Lyman and industrial schools (Massa- 
chusetts) should be read by every 
person interested in the care of way- 
ward children. The opening para- 


graphs of the report of the Lyman 
school for boys (a state reformatory) 


indicate a spirit that is too rare 
among trustees and managers of 
children’s institutions. ‘The sub- 
stantial buildings scattered over the 
hillside at Westborough are the 
most obvious, but by no means 
the most important, feature of the 
Lyman school; for out of over 800 
boys whom the school is endeavor- 
ing to influence and guide into good 
citizenship, little more than one- 
third will be found upon the insti- 
tution grounds; the rest are living 
apparently much as other boys live 
in the world, yet subject to such 
control as is calculated to prevent 
the relapse which too often follows 
a period of restraint, and to supple- 
ment the lack of home conditions.” 
This sense of responsibility for the 
children who have left the school, 
but have not yet attained their 
majority, leads to a very conscien- 
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tious and painstaking effort to give 
an accounting to the public of the 
boys who have been intrusted to 
the care of the trustees of the school. 
All through the report one hears 
much of the boys, of how long they 
stay at the school, what they do in 
it, how they are classified, where 
they go when they leave the school, 
what occupations they follow, why 
some boys again fall into evil ways, 
and what the school does with such 
cases. We are given the facts con- 
cerning the admission, school life, 
discharge, and subsequent career of 
Joe, John, Michael, Jimmy, and a 
number of other young Americans, 
and are spared any long account of 
the new laundry, the brick dormitory, 
and the barn. Of the boys released 
during the year eighty-eight were 
returned to their parents on proba- 
tion, eighty-six were placed out, and 
thirty-seven were boarded out. The 
proportion returned to parents is 
much lower than from most reforma- 
tories, while the boarding-out feature, 
in connection with a reformatory, is 
a most welcome proof that placing- 
out and institutional methods are 
not mutually exclusive, but that 
each has its place in a well organized 
effort to rescue children from the 
effects of a bad heredity and a worse 
environment. Particularly interest- 
ing is the report of the super- 
intendent of visitation, who had 
under his supervision during the 
year 753 boys who had been dis- 
charged from the school. Of these 
eighty-six reached the age of twenty- 
one years during the past year, of 
whom 60.4 per cent are doing well 


beyond question; 19.8 per cent are 
doing fairly well; i. e., are honestly 
self-supporting; 11.6 are known to 
be doing badly; 5.2 per cent are 
unknown, and three per cent are in 
the United States army. This, it 
should be remembered, is an account 
of the boy’s conduct in most cases 
five years or moreafter his discharge 
from the school. If every reforma- 
tory (and we may add every orphan 
asylum and every placing-out agency) 
will hold itself to as rigid an ac- 
countability as this we shall make 
more progress in the next decade 
than we have made in the past half- 
century. 

The report of the state industrial 
school for girls is a similarly helpful 
account of an effort to reform way- 
ward girls, not simply to manage an 
institution. The following states 
the convictions of the trustees as 
to what homes should be sought 
for most of the girls leaving the 
school : 

It is plain to see that a good 
home, far removed from the scene 
of her former temptations, is what 
such a girl needs; not a household 
where transient servants come and 
go, but a home where she can be 
received as a daughter or as hired 
help in need of consideration and 
of careful guidance by the mother 
of the family, throughout both day 
and evening. Such a home is rarely 
to be found in the city. The care- 
fully chosen country home offers 
safer social privileges than can be 
obtained for her elsewhere; and to 
fit a girl for helping in the work of 
such a home must, therefore, be 
made the objective point of the 
industrial school training. In a 
plain country house she will proba- 
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bly find no set washtubs; there she 
will have to sleep in a room without 
artificial heat ; therefore she is taught 
in the school to dispense with such 
luxuries, to carry her round wooden 
tub up from the cellar, to sleep in 
an unwarmed room. One need only 
note the prevalent good health of 
the girls at Lancaster to discover 
that these are no real hardships. 


Of the girls who passed from over- 
sight during 1898, sixty-eight per 
cent were honestly self-supporting 
or married, living respectably ; 
twenty-two per cent had behaved 
badly; four per cent were not 
known, and six per cent could not 
be classified as to conduct, owing to 
defective intelligence, insanity, or 
illness, not due to misconduct. 


The state children’s coun- 
cil of South Australia has 
charge of destitute, neg- 
lected, truant, and wayward children 
who become public charges. The 
1,210 children under its care on June 
30, 1898, were distributed as follows: 


In the industrial school 

In the two boys’ reformatories 
In the two girls’ reformatories 
In various other institutions 
Absconders 

Placed in families 


Placing Out: 
South 
Australia. 


The children placed in families 
were placed on the following terms: 
Boarded 
At service 
PE casa ioe sewsm ste ss ancewnn wire 
Placed with relatives 
Placed out with subsidy 
Apprenticed 


Concerning the children placed in 
families, 6,857 reports were received 
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during the year; 1,639 from official 
inspectors, 3,599 from visiting com- 
mittees and honorary visitors, and 
1,619 from school teachers. 


HomMER FOLKS. 


The state home fordepend- 
ent children has a total 
enrolment of 173. During the year 
fifty-nine children have been re- 
ceived. During the last two years 
twenty-seven children have been 
regularly adopted; nine have been 
indentured, fourteen are now out 
on trial, and three have run away 
from the home. The actual increase 
in the population of the home does 
not represent the need of the state 
in this direction, an increase in appli- 
cations for admissions of forty per 
cent having been made. 

The two industrial schools of the 
state, for boys and girls, respectively, 
have submitted reports to the state 
board of charities and correction. 
The trustees of the school for girls 
recommend the purchase of a new 
site, and the establishment of cot- 
tage homes in which the girls can 
get desirable domestic training. The 
statement of the trustees suggests 
that at present little more is done 
for these girls than to house them 
during the period of their detention, 
and that at the time of their release 
they are a little better prepared for 
civic life than upon their entrance. 
The superintendent of the industrial 
school for boys recommends more 
careful limitation of the class to be 
committed to the school, and also 
urges increasing facilities for manual 
training. The superintendent re- 
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quests the introduction of shower 
and tub baths, stating that at pres- 
ent the only bath in use at the asy- 
lum is a large cement vat in which 
forty or fifty boys are bathed at one 
time! We confess we would not 
have been more surprised if Rip 
Van Winkle had stalked into our 
office. The custom of bathing in- 
stitution inmates in herds is a piece 
of sanitary mal-economy which we 
supposed had disappeared some dec- 
ades ago. If this superintendent 
does not get anything else, he ought 
to have his appropriation for mod- 
ern bathing facilities. 


With an educational code 
which gives every child 
the opportunity of getting 
all the necessary elements of educa- 
tion, we still find a surprising pro- 
portion of the boys and girls of the 
poorer parts of our towns growing 
up in almost complete illiteracy. In 
London, out of a total of 529,000 
children of school age, there are 
98,000 perpetually absent, the aver- 
age attendance being only 431,000. 
Many of these children play truant, 
and their parents connive at their 
truancy. As soon as the children 
are able to earn a little, no matter 
how trifling the sum may be, there 
are parents who will keep them from 
school, and set them to such jobs as 
they can get forthe sake of the few 
shillings that they earn. One can 
not but pity the poverty of the 
parents, above all when it is the case 
of a widowed mother, and not, as 
too often happens, a hard-working 
woman supporting, with the help of 
her children, a lazy husband. But 
it is not fair to let their needs in- 
terfere with the children’s rights. 
Children growing up as illiterate as 
their parents have no prospect in 
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life but the hopeless, ill-paid mo- 
notony of unskilled labor. They 
should, therefore, for their own sake, 
be kept at school till they have mas- 
tered the essentials of knowledge. 
The law punishes parents who fail to 
send their children to school, but till 
lately the punishment inflicted in 
London was not sufficiently heavy 
to prevent the commission of the 
offense. The neglectful parents were 
fined five shillings, and in the event 
of their still failing to send their 
children to school they might, at the 
expiration of two months, be sum- 
moned and fined again. Now, the 
children do not earn a great sum, 
and doubtless the mother feels sorely 
aggrieved that this fine should de- 
prive her of five shillings of it every 
two months; but, after all, it pays 
her to keep the child from school 
and send him or her to work, even 
with so heavy a tax to pay for the 
privilege. If there remained but 
another five shillings after it was 
paid, she would think it worth while 
to defy the law for that. That is 
the parents’ point of view, who can 
not see any good to be gained from 
education; but it is not desirable 
that it should be the  public’s. 
Nevertheless, we fear that many 
people, looking only to the parents’ 
immediate comfort, will sympathize 
with their attempts to evade the 
requirements of the law. 


—The Hospital. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

Important as is the con- 
struction of a hospital so 
that all its details are 
adapted to the one purpose of cur- 
ing the sick in the least possible time 
and with the least possible expendi- 
ture of money and force, it is no less 
important that the organization of 
the service should be adapted to 


Hospital Ad- 
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accomplish the same purpose. The 
best arranged and constructed hospi- 
tal may be rendered worthless for 
the treatment of the sick by un- 
skilled management, while the most 
ill-devised and unsanitary building 
may be converted into a healthy 
sanitarium by expert supervision. 
Reforms in hospital management, 
like reforms in hospital construction, 
have made slow progress. During 
the early periods of human history 
the cure of the sick was relegated to 
the priests. The universal remedy 
was incantations. The personal care 
of the sick was a matter of little im- 
portance and consequently there was 
no pretense of proper nursing. In 
more modern times the greatest 
possible value came to be attached 
to drugs, and when they were ad- 


ministered the utmost was thought 
to be done for the sick that it was be- 


lieved possible to do by human skill. 
Nursing in any such sense as it is 
now known was not contemplated. 
The hospital attendants upon the 
sick were selected for their duties 
with less care and discrimination 
than an ordinary servant of the insti- 
tution. It is within the recollection 
of many a physician that the nurses 
and attendants of our best hospitals 
were often unable to read or write 
and frequently so dissolute in their 
habits that they could not be trusted 
with stimulants or even with medi- 
cines which contained alcohol, as 
tinctures. It is not difficult now to 
discover the sources of failure to 
restore the sick suffering from ordi- 
nary diseases in the hospitals of a 
quarter of a century ago. They had 
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no adequate care and in a vast num- 
ber of instances were entirely neg- 
lected. With this neglect of the 
individual patient came neglect of 
the wards and all of the accessory 
rooms; filth accumulated in every 
recess and thus the air of the en- 
tire establishment became saturated 
with the products of putrefaction. 
Though the result was that wounds 
healed slowly or underwent destruc- 
tive changes which often proved 
fatal to the patient and that simple 
diseases became complicated and 
dangerous, the ablest and most ob- 
servant surgeons and physicians 
failed to recognize the fact that there 
was a cause existing in the very 
nature of the conditions which sur- 
rounded the sick and entirely pre- 
ventable. 

The first note of reform was heard 
when Professor Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, pronounced the word “hos- 
pitalism,”’ and thus gave concrete 
expression to all our vague ideas of 
the peculiar maladies which afflict 
the inmates of hospitals. The term 
“ hospitalism ” was used to designate 
“the hygienic evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted 
hospitals, especially the liability 
under such conditions to erysipelas, 
septicemia, etc.” The moment the 
word was defined a new duty was 
recognized in both the construction 
and management of hospitals. As 
was well stated by a periodical of 
that date: “The sick require pro- 
tection against the evils which they 
themselves create and which col- 
lectively are known as hospitalism.” 
A great impulse was given to im- 
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proved methods of construction and 
to greater efficiency in administra- 
tion. The outcome of the improve- 
ments in hospital construction we 
have already briefly noticed, as seen 
in our more recent hospitals, the 
chief aim and purpose of which has 
been and is to secure to every patient 
pure air. 

The direction of improvement in 
management has been most con- 
spicuous in the introduction of ex- 
pert knowledge into every branch of 
the service. The old-time political 
superintendent or superannuated 
warden has given place to a physi- 
cian trained in hospital work or toa 
business man especially qualified for 
these peculiar duties. The druggist, 
a former man of all-work in a com- 
mon drug store, has been supplanted 


by a graduate of a college of phar- 
macy; the ancient cook, famous for 
obesity and made repulsive by the 
exhalations of the mixed odors of 


tobacco and whiskey, is a thing of 
the past, and in his place is the mod- 
ern chef, a model of neatness and 
precision; the resident medical staff 
is no longer made up of undergrad- 
uates, selected from the offices of 
the visiting staff, but they are the 
winners in a competitive examination 
that tests every quality, and only the 
best are selected; and, finally, that 
béte noir of the old hospital, “the 
nurse,” has disappeared forever and 
in her place is a being that in the 
contrast has been pronounced by the 
sick “ angelic.” 

The result of these reforms in the 
service of hospitals has been almost 
marvelous. We no longer hear the 
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word “hospitalism” spoken, nor do 
we see cases of septicemia or “ blood 
poisoning,” except it is in patients 
brought to the hospital in that con- 
dition. The hospital is not shunned 
as a “house of death” as it was 
formerly, but it is now more and 
more sought by all classes. The 
reputation of the older hospitals was 
well characterized by the wag who 
wrote on the door of a London 
hospital, “‘Who enters here leaves 
hope behind.” Equally well did a 
lady recently express the popular 
sentiment of to-day towards the 
modern hospital when she exclaimed, 
‘“‘God bless the hospital, for the skill 
and devotion of the nurses saved my 
son’s life.” 

The great advance which was 
made in the discovery of the microbic 
origin of diseases, upwards of a 
quarter of a century ago, has much 
to do in awakening the interest of 
managers of hospitals to the neces- 
sity of a higher grade of officials in 
every branch of its service. This 
was due chiefly to the fact that with 
the discovery of the disease-creating 
microbe was discovered the fact that 
its special habitat is filth. It was at 
once patent to every person that 
microbic diseases, so far as they were 
induced under the term “ hospital- 
ism,” were preventable by the sim- 
plest of all remedies, cleanliness, 
combined with the proper use of 
germicides. But this reform could 
be effected only by skilled hands di- 
rected by an educated and experi- 
enced mind. These requisites came 
with the trained nurse. Knowledge 
of diseases and skill in the applica- 
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tion of remedies availed little to the 
hospital physician in the treatment 
of the sick until the trained nurse 
took her proper place at the bedside, 
and during the intervals of his visits 
watched the ever-varying phases of 
the disease and skilfully adapted the 
remedy to the changing phases of 
the disease. Now, for the first time, 
the individual patient became the 
subject of personal care during every 
moment of his residence in the 
hospital. Every branch of the service 
concentrated on him all its energies. 
The effect was remarkable. Hospital- 
ism disappeared ; patients recovered 
from diseases hitherto regarded in- 
curable; operations were performed 
successfully that were before believed 
to be necessarily fatal; the period 
of residence of the sick in hospital 
was greatly diminished. 

We may summarize the organiza- 
tion of the service of the modern hos- 
pital, as follows: Intelligence, ex- 
perience, and precision in the admin- 
istration of every department of the 


service. STEPHEN SMITH. 


Newark hospitals have de- 
cided to try the plan 
already used in New York 
city of collecting funds through one 
association. The New York “hos- 
pital Saturday and Sunday collec- 
tion association” has been organized 
for nearly twenty years, and in that 
time has collected for charity hospi- 
tals a total of almost a million dol- 
lars. Perhaps seventy per cent of 
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these collections come from outside 
of the churches. The trades, the 
professions, the benevolent societies, 
bequests, box collections, and wo- 
man’s auxiliaries, all are drawn upon 
by the association. It is probable 
that under this system considerable 
money can be obtained from sources 
which could not be approached for 
the support of any single hospital. 


The students of Yale Uni- 
versity have completed, in 
the vicinity of the manu- 
facturing district of New Haven, the 
erection of a substantial building 
to be devoted to mission and social 
work. This is the culmination of 
ten years’ effort in this section of 
the city. Some of the impositions 
worked upon the enthusiasm and 
generous inexperience of the student 
workers in years past make an amus- 
ing story, but with accumulated ex- 
perience they have learned how to 
handle their work, and now there is 


The Yale 
Mission. 


little difficulty in the management of 


lodgings, reading-rooms, or religious 
work. That the mission makes an 
impression on the surrounding com- 
munity is suggested by the asser- 
tion, more or less trustworthy, of an 
officer on a beat near the mission 
that he counted at a recent Sunday 
meeting sixteen saloon-keepers of 
the neighborhood. The mission 
certainly offers tothe undergraduates 
of the university a favorable oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with 
typical social conditions. 
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Sixteenth year of the charity organisation society of New York. 

Seventeenth year of the charity organization society of Baltimore. 

Nineteenth year of the associated charities of Boston. 

Forty-ninth year of the Baltimore association for improving the condition of the poor. 
Fifty-fifth year of the New York association for improving the condition of the poor. 


The youngest and the oldest of 
these five societies, both in NewYork, 
publish this year reports of identical 
size, 135 pages. The two Baltimore 
societies vary by but a single page, 
though they are unlike in form, one 
being of thirty-nine pages in the 
conventional shape, and the other of 
forty pages, long, narrow, and en- 
closed in a fancy cover. The Boston 
report is of eighty pages, without 


any cover, defiantly exhibiting its 
wire staples as conclusive evidence 
of economical management. 

The two associations which are in 
position to boast approximately a 


half-century’s activity are both 
primarily relief societies, though that 
of New York has ventured upon 
many auxiliary undertakings, of 
which the following are now in oper- 
ation: Hartley house, a social settle- 
ment, with workrooms, cooking 
school, kindergarten, etc., conducted 
by what is known as the department 
of food supply and settlement work ; 
a fresh-air agency at west Coney 
island for convalescent mothers and 
children and for day parties, and 
people’s baths, both conducted by a 
department of hygiene; and a labor 
bureau, under the direction of a 
special committee. The association 
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has also co-operated with the state 
charities aid association in an at- 
tempt to reduce the alarmingly high 
death rate in the infant asylum of 
the department of charities, although 
this work seems to have fallen chiefly 
upon the state charities aid associa- 
tion, since of the $2,323 contributed 
for this special work before the pub- 
lication of the report $1,600 had 
been raised directly by that associa- 
tion, and only $723 by the joint 
committee. 

In former years the New York 
association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor has carried on 
other important lines of activity; e.g., 
vacation schools—now incorporated 
into the public school system—agita- 
tion for improved dwellings, investi- 
gation into the food supply of the 
poor, and cultivation of vacant city 
lots on the Detroit plan, to which 
some attention was also given this 
year. 

The Baltimore association has, toa 
large extent, refrained from second- 
ary enterprises, its recently estab- 
lished free ice fund and the provision 
of diet for the sick poor not being 
exceptions, since both are fairly 
within the province of a department 
of relief. The vacation schools, how- 
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ever, conducted in 1898 for the first 
time, are an exception. The report, 
recognizing that they are aside from 
the “usual routine” of the associa- 
tion, explains that they were under- 
taken upon the suggestion of some 
ladies who thought such work “ not 
inappropriate for an organization 
aiming to improve the condition of 
the poor.” 

hese two associations of New 
York and Baltimore alike realize 
that, however much may be accom- 
plished in experimental and special 
fields, their real problem is the col- 
lection of an adequate relief fund 
and its disbursement in such a way 
as to accomplish its purpose. The 
chairman of the relief department of 
the New York association says that 
the department aims to have at its 
command material resources for the 
temporary aid of every form of 
poverty and distress; the immediate 
material necessities having been 
cared for, it further aims to effect 
some permanent betterment of the 
individual or family. The associa- 
tion believes that it offers to the 
public through its department of 
relief as comprehensive and com- 
plete a plan of helping the poor as 
has been devised. “It relieves the 
immediate material necessities at 
once. It investigates the worthi- 
ness of the applicant from a liberal 
standpoint, and, this proved, by set- 
ting him at work, by temporary 
help, or, perhaps, by merely kind 
words and wise advice, endeavors to 
place him once more among the 
workers with self-respect uninjured 
by this temporary relief. That it 


often succeeds is evidenced by the 
not infrequent return of the aid 
given.” The Baltimore association 
is now about to introduce a plan for 
securing repayment of part or all of 
the reliefadvanced. Encouragement 
for this experiment is found in the 
experience of Berlin almoners, where 
under the Elberfeld system a large 
part of the money expended each 
winter is repaid in the summer. 
Comparing more closely the sub- 
stance of the two reports thus far 
mentioned, it is noticed that the 
Baltimore association received within 
the year from all sources something 
over $25,000, of which $16,000 was 
expended in direct relief. The re- 
ceipts of the New York association, 
from donations and other regular 
sources of income, was some $83,000, 
of which $25,000 was expended in 
relief and $17,000 more in salaries 
and other expenses connected with 
the relief department. Hartley 
house cost $11,000; the fresh-air 
work, $17,500; the labor bureau, 
$6,000; and the people’s baths, nearly 
$6,000. The New York association 
presents the review of its work in a 
concise and dignified form, consist- 
ing largely of tables and definite 
statements of the scope and plans of 
the various departments. There is 
little discussion of principles and 
little to indicate what new plans, if 
any, are brewing in the minds of 
those who direct the policy of the 
association. The Baltimore associa- 
tion gives the record of its less ex- 
tensive work in a bright and inter- 
esting statement, which evidences 
that the managers are thinking 
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clearly and fruitfully on fundamental 
questions of charitable relief. 

In the charity organization societies 
of New York and Baltimore and the 
associated charities of Boston, we 
find even greater diversities than in 
the two great relief societies. No 
one of these three has a relief fund. 
The New York society maintains a 
wayfarers’ lodge and wood-yard, a 
laundry, workrooms, and a “penny 
provident fund.” The other two 
are without any _ corresponding 
special industries. Aside from the 
income of these special enterprises, 
which are largely self-supporting, 
the New York society received from 
contributions and other regular 
sources of income, such as interest 
on permanent funds, the sum of 
$45,000, all of which was expended 


in salaries, rents of offices, printing, 
and other administrative expenses. 
The Boston associated charities ex- 


pended $20,000, which was nearly 
$3,000 in excess of current receipts, 
and the Baltimore society collected 
and expended, exclusively for ad- 
ministrative purposes, the sum of 
$10,000. 

Since these are not relief societies, 
nor primarily societies for conducting 
experiments in social improvements, 
it may be advisable to turn to the 
statement of their aims and objects. 
The Baltimore and Boston reports 
help us by placing such a statement 
on one of the opening pages. The 
New York society gives this informa- 
tion only in the text of its constitu- 
tion, printed in small type at the 
end of the report. All however are 
agreed on the main points. The 
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societies aim to promote coopera- 
tion, to prevent begging, imposition, 
fraud, and the unwise duplication of 
relief, to obtain employment if pos- 
sible, to secure relief from charitable 
agencies and individuals, to provide 
friendly visitors, to establish a means 
of confidential exchange of informa- 
tion among public authorities, chari- 
table agencies, and properly inter- 
ested individuals, to hold public 
meetings, print papers for distribu- 
tion, and spread knowledge on all 
subjects connected with the admin- 
istration of charity, thus promoting 
the welfare of the poor. 

The central feature of the work of 
these three societies is receiving ap- 
plications for relief; making the 
necessary investigation upon which 
may be based a decision as to 
whether relief shall be provided, and 
if so, what shall be its kind and 
amount, and where it shall come 
from; finally securing that relief in 
adequate amount, embracing the op- 
portunity to introduce a friendly vis- 
itor whose relations with the family, 
if they prove mutually profitable, may 
become permanent. Since these 
three largest and most active charity 
organization societies do not them- 
selves administer relief funds, it may 
be assumed that their work can be 
made more effective without them. 
At least there is no indication in 
any that there has been serious em- 
barrassment from this absence. Each 
city has, however, a large general re- 
lief society to rely upon, the provi- 
dent association occupying in Boston 
a position somewhat analogous to 
the two associations in Baltimore 
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and New York whose reports have 
been reviewed. The closer special- 
ization which has arisen because of 
this division of work between a char- 
ity organization society and a relief 
department of some other organiza- 
tion is one of the reasons for the 
vigorous grasp of its peculiar prob- 
lems which is in evidence in each of 
the five societies under consideration. 

The New York charity organiza- 
tion society has opened 50,000 new 
family records since May, 1890. In 
the past year that society recorded 
or reopened 9,458 cases, and there 
were 3,600 families under the care of 
its district committees. Liberal 
use was made of the wood-yard and 
laundry in providing temporary em- 
ployment. Aside from _ these 
agencies, temporary work was se- 
cured 1,243 times, and permanent 
employment for 320 persons. Relief 
from private sources was secured for 
1,400 families, and from churches 
and societies for 2,039. Itis reported 
that $9,625.14 obtained in response 
to requests was disbursed direct 
through the society. Ofthisamount 
nearly one-half came in response to 
newspaper appeals. 

The Baltimore society received in 
the year 7,215 applicants. After 
deducting those who apply for work 
and those who come more than 
once, there remain 4,875. Of this 
number employment was found for 
559, which proved permanent in 235 
cases. Material relief was obtained 
for 2,066, not including 376 families 
aided at the request of the society 
by the association for improving the 
condition of the poor. Aid of other 
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kinds was procured for 897. There 
were 287 friendly visitors at work 
within the year. 

The total registration of the Bos- 
ton associated charities for the year 
was 9,284, of whom 1,521 applied 
and came under the care of the 
society's districts for the first time. 
Statistics concerning relief secured 
and employment provided are not 
furnished, which is perhaps no dis- 
advantage, since they can never be 
complete, and it is probable that the 
numbers given for the two other 
societies are much under the truth. 
One number, however, must not be 
overlooked, for it is of the greatest 
significance; that is, the astonish- 
ingly large number of volunteer 
visitors at workin Boston. Although 
we have used round numbers in 
several instances, it will be more 
impressive in this instance to refrain 
from saying that there are nearly a 
thousand, and to give the exact 
number, 971. 

With this emphasis upon friendly 
visiting, it is natural that a large 
part of the Boston report should be 
occupied with reports of the district 
conferences. One of these, which 
has for its president Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine, who is also president 
of the society, substitutes for its 
usual discussion of district work a 
most interesting report of a tene- 
ment-house investigation. It is con- 
cerned with the removal of families 
from a very poor district, made 
necessary by the construction of 
a railway station. Among other 
things it brings out the fact that 
in every case the condition of the 
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family was by the 
change. 

The body of the Baltimore report 
describes succinctly the work of the 
society with reference (1) to the 
poor, (2) to workers in other chari- 
ties, (3) to the clergy and their con- 
gregations, (4) charitable business 
men, (5) charitable householders, 
and (6) city officials, finally demon- 
strating that in serving the munici- 
pality, the churches, the house- 
holders, the business men, and other 
charities the society was really serv- 
ing the poor. Great strides in co- 
operation among Baltimore charities 
have been made within the past 
three years. 

That part of the report of the New 
York society which is signed by the 
general officers is in effect a general 
survey of the charitable work of the 
metropolis in the past year. It 
touches upon the creation of the 
Greater New York, the New York 
national conference, legislation com- 
pleted or attempted, and the advance 
of the past year within the society. 
There is a brief reference to the 
training class in applied philanthropy, 
which, as has been announced since 
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the appearance of the report, will be 
repeated next summer. 

Another unique feature of the 
New York report is a beautiful set 
of twelve maps showing for each 
district of the society the location 
of charitable institutions, police sta- 
tions, schools, and other agencies of 
interest to workers among the poor. 

Those who examine these five, or 
any similar annual reports with care- 
ful insight, penetrating to their inner 
meaning, discover that they are 
more than statistics and formal and 
polite acknowledgments. They are 
the record of truest philanthropic 
energy, of which the mainspring is 
not in the agents and officers alone, 
but in the members and contributors 
as well. Organized charity is of 
personal application. It is not a 
mere mechanism. Every page of 
these reports bears testimony in 
varying degree to the philanthropic 
purpose inspiring the 2,000 profes- 
sional and volunteer workers of the 
five societies, the 2,000 charitable 
agencies and churches which co- 
operate with them, and the 10,000 
persons who contribute to their an- 
nual income. 


PROPOSED CHILD LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS. 


BY CARL KELSEY. 


The situation in Illinois as regards 
the ‘care of the minor wards of the 
state is by no means flattering. In 
fact, for years, Illinois has been con- 
tentedly jogging along, oblivious to 
the fact that she alone, of the lead- 
ing northern states, was doing practi- 





cally nothing to make good citizens 
out of the dependent little ones. 
Asa state, Illinois makes absolutely 
no provision for dependent children. 
The care of these is left to various 
counties. These have no special 
institutions for such children, so in 
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many of the counties they are 
allowed to remain in the almshouses. 
There is a law which allows the 
supervisors to remove the children 
from the poorhouses, and many 
counties take advantage of this to 
enter into contract with some pri- 
vate charitable society to find family 
homes for the dependent children. 
Some forty counties thus contract 
with the children’s home and aid 
society. The statement that the 
state makes absolutely no provision 
for such children should be modified 
to mention the existence of the 
soldiers and sailors’ orphans’ home, 
which, in reality, does not always 
refuse those who have parents, for 
sometimes the children there go 
“ home on vacations.” In the state 
are a few large industrial schools to 


which the county courts may com- 
mit dependent children, the county 
bearing an expense of $10 per month 
for each child so committed. The 
vast majority of the inmates of these 


institutions, 
Cook county. 

For defective children, the state 
has the school for the deaf and 
dumb, and the school for the blind 
at Jacksonville. It has but one 
small school for the feeble-minded, 
at Lincoln, which is crowded, and at 
the present time has a waiting list of 
over one thousand six hundred. It 
makes no special provision for epi- 
leptics, many of whom are in the 
insane asylums. 

Delinquent girls under sixteen are 
committed to the home for juvenile 
female offenders, at Geneva. This 
school is equipped with all modern 


however, come from 
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conveniences. Delinquent boys, 
from eight to twenty-one years of 
age, are sent to the reformatory at 
Pontiac. The younger are nomi- 
nally separated from the older, but 
the play-ground of the younger in- 
mates is bounded on one side by the 
ball and chain line, where those under 
punishment march up and down in 
full view. 

The city of Chicago is no better 
off than the state. It sends its tru- 
ants, when it notices them at all, to 
the Bridewell. Hither are sent also 
the boys convicted of petty crimes. 
Hither come the most debased and 
worthless petty criminals the city 
produces. Some time ago a dormi- 
tory was built to completely separate 
the boys from the older prisoners, 
but this building is not used because 
the city council has not felt able to 
appropriate the $12,000 needed to 
put it in use. Here the boys are 
taught trades to a certain extent, 
but the total effect is bad. Even 
the superintendent calls it a training 
school for criminals. 

A worse condition of affairs were 
hard to find. There is, however, 
one very encouraging feature in the 
present situation. The people have 
awakened. From all sides come 
rumors of reform. The movement 
for truant schools, long fostered by 
the civic federation, has gained 
greatheadway. Recently, President 
Harper, of the Chicago university, 
accepted the chairmanship of a 
special committee of representatives 
of various organizations interested 
in the establishment of parental 
schools. The educational commis- 
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sion has investigated the question 
and will report favorably. The 
women’s clubs are also taking a 
prominent part in the agitation. A 
movement is also under way in be- 
half of the delinquents. Early in 
the autumn, the grand jury of Cook 
county passed resolutions calling for 
new legislation. The matter was 
taken up by the Chicago bar associ- 
ation at its annual meeting. 

The state commissioners of charity, 
under the leadership of Dr. F. H. 
Wines, are moving along similar 
lines. At the recent Illinois con- 
ference of charities Dr. Wines an- 
nounced that the commissioners 


would recommend to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature the establish- 
ment of an epileptie colony, the en- 
largement of the school for the feeble- 


minded, and the creation of a state 
board of guardians for the care of 
dependent children. 

November 16 and 17 the state con- 
ference of charities met at Kanka- 
kee. The sessions were entirely de- 
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voted to the discussion of various 
phases of work for children. It was 
the feeling of the conference that an 
attempt should be made to bring 
the representatives of all the organi- 
zations which are demanding new 
legislation together, and endeavor 
to unite them upon some bill which 
should receive their unanimous sup- 
port and thus carry more weight 
with the legislature. A committee 
was appointed for this purpose. The 
outlook for legislation during the 
coming winter is favorable. People 
in general are interested. The great- 
est danger is that the various factions 
may split on minor matters and 
come before the legislature with 
such a compound of desires that that 
body will be overwhelmed and re- 
fuse to take action. It is to be 
hoped that the committee appointed 
at the state conference may be able 
to avoid this disaster and succeed in 
having some bill passed which will 
adequately meet the needs of the 
state. 





PROBLEMS OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION WORKERS. 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECTION ON ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
HELD MAY 20-23, 1898. 


BY 


JOHN M. GLENN, 


CHAIRMAN OF THB SECTION. 


The papers read at the general 
meeting of this section of the 
national conference will appear in 
the published proceedings of the 
conference. At the section meet- 
ings, three in number, friendly visit- 
ing; general relief societies and their 
relations to other charities; and 
charitable employment agencies were 
discussed. 


Mr. Hucu F, Fox, president 


May 20, 1898. 
FriendlyVisit- of the 


charity organi- 
ing. 


zation society of Bay- 
onne, N. J., opened the discus- 
sion: “Not alms, but a friend” 
gives the key-note to this discussion. 
“Alms is something that we can 
send to people, but charity we take.” 
The function of friendly visiting is 
to take charity to people. The work 
of investigation is to get at the facts 
about the persons who are to be 
helped, in order that we may act 
wisely and reach the cause of their 
trouble. The work of the investi- 
gator is to a certain extent mechan- 
ical. His report is brought in, his 
information tabulated and presented 
to the district committee. This com- 
mittee diagnoses the case, suggests 
the remedy, and turns it over to the 
friendly visitor. In smaller societies, 
where there are often no district 
committees, the work of the friendly 
visitor is done under the direction of 
the superintendent. There must be 
some wise direction. 
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Shall visitors supply material re- 
lief? No, with some _ exceptions. 
Whether we secure the relief or 
merely apply it is not a matter of 
great concern to the person helped, 
so long as the method used does not 
pauperize. In general, the investi- 
gator or friendly visitor should not 
give direct relief; but there must be 
machinery for relief. In the large 
cities there are associations for this 
work. In small cities the charity 
organization society must perform 
the work of both societies. 

Friendly visiting is the weak point 
of the charity organization society 
in some of the larger cities. 
In New York it is difficult to get 
workers in the neighborhood of the 
people to be helped. The rich and 
poor live too far apart. In Bayonne 
we have found that a great deal 
could be accomplished by securing 
clever people of the class we are 
going to help. A great deal of 
practical good can be obtained from 
the strata next to the middle class. 
Strong, wise men and women who 
understand the labor situation and 
who have some judgment are safe 
persons to deal with, and much can 
be accomplished through them. A 
friendly visitor should be fully in- 
formed as to the facilities for relief, 
and as to the work that is being 
done and should be done in the way 
of education, household economy, 
sanitary arrangements,overcrowding, 
and all the complex questions which 
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enter into the conditions of work in 
a large city. 

In Bayonne it was decided to take 
up the worst case on the records as 
a test, to see what could be done. 
The case was that of a drunken 
loafer with a drinking wife, and chil- 
dren who supported the family by 
begging. Arbitrary methods were 
adopted. Parents were threatened 
with jail if the children were found 
begging again. Every source of re- 
lief was cut off. The manthen asked 
what he was to do. He was sent 
to whitewash a house, while the 
woman was given the work of clean- 
ing her own home for pay. Work 
was found for the man time and 
again, always ending in a spree. 
Finally an arrangement was made 
by which the friendly visitor was to 
spend the man’s wages for him. 
The visitor did even the marketing 
foratime. The children were placed 


in school, and the family brought 


back into the church of which they 
were members, through the coopera- 
tion of the priest. The family is 
now self-supporting, and, on the 
whole, is decent, though the man 
still falls from grace occasionally. 
The visitor, who put in an immense 
amount of work and thought into 
the case, has been repaid. 

Attention was called to the fact 
that the friendly visitor in this case 
was aman. _ He has been visiting 
the family for two years. 

Miss SusAN P. Wuarton, Philadel- 
phia, spoke of the work of “the 
star centre” there. She thought 
that new visitors could do little for 
persons actually in distress; they 
had to lean on experienced workers. 
The plan of the star centre was to 
interest visitors in a neighborhood 
and give them definite work to do 
which helped them to become ac- 
quainted with the poor of that 
neighborhood. So when an emerg- 
ency arises they are ready to do the 
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right thing in each case. In visiting 
many were found on the verge of 
falling into distress, and the visitors 
became interested in preventing this. 
It is easier to attract visitors to this 
kind of work. Among the methods 
employed are shoe clubs and coal 
clubs. These are formed to induce 
people to save in small amounts for 
the purchase of shoes and coal. 
Visitors collect the savings once a 
week, and so learn to know the 
families they visit. There is a head 
visitor in each club who is paid by 
the star centre. Second-hand shoes 
are mended and sold to depositors 
in the shoe club. Nothing is sold 
for less than its value. To do that 
would be to teach wrong principles 
and encourage pauperism. 

Miss ZitpHA D. Smitu, secretary of 
the associated charities, Boston: 
The work which Miss Wharton 
described we call in Boston the 
collection of savings; we do not 
call collectors friendly visitors. What 
we mean is quite different. We 
expect that a visitor will begin 
with not more than two families, 
and that eventually she will not 
have more than four. They go to 
win friends; that is essentially the 
spirit of friendly visiting. Emer- 
gencies are attended to by the agent 
and committee, whose duty it is also 
to help and guide the friendly visi- 
tors. New visitors are brought in by 
other visitors. Until a visitor has 
won the confidence of the family 
she can not make much headway, 
and it may take two years to do 
that. Some of the wiser agents 
always take pains to give a visitor 
two things to do, one thing to do 
to-day and another next week, or at 
some future time—a long line of 
work. It is not enough to have 
work that will last while the emer- 
gency lasts. 

Weare too much inclined to dwell 
on apparent results that can be tab- 
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ulated. Friendship is intangible, but 
is none the less a real benefit. One 
woman went for six months to the 
home of her visitor, and was aston- 
ished to find that people who lived 
in such houses could be so sympa- 
thetic. This visitor thought she was 
not accomplishing anything. She 
had, however, accomplished an in- 
tangible thing; she had proved that 
two persons in very different parts 
of society could work together. 
Think of our name, charity organi- 
zation society! Charity starts from 
the well-to-do; organization is the 
bringing of people together, we say, 
for the improvement of the poor; 
but it is really for the good of the 
whole community. It is only in 
taking this larger view of our work 
that we get its true perspective. 
Visitors learn when the streets in 
which they visit are not well cared 
for and lighted, when buildings are 
unsanitary. In trying to improve 


bad surroundings they come into 
touch with the public departments 
of their city. They thus gain knowl- 
edge and experience which help to 
create public spirit and to elevate 
the whole public service of a city. 

A visitor should have nothing to 


do with material relief. As soon as 
the visitor begins to give relief, a 
family looks upon her as an almoner. 
We must always appeal to the better 
side of people. A rather shiftless 
woman, whom Miss Smith had 
visited, was found, after some time, 
to have been in the habit of deceiv- 
ing an employer, in order to get aid. 
But nothing of the kind was shown 
to the visitor. On the contrary, the 
woman made her a present early in 
their acquaintance. It is never safe 
for a visitor to give material aid 
until a genuine and mutual friend- 
ship has been established. Applica- 
tions for urgent need should not go 
to the friendly visitor, but to the 
office of the society, and be attended 
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to by the agent or committee, in 
cooperation with some relief society 
or benevolent individual. 

Mr. Martin B. Busunett, Mans- 
field, Ohio, said that his society 
asks a visitor to call once on a 
family, and when she reports, the 
agent asks her to make a second 
call. If she seems a suitable person, 
she is asked to make a third call, 
and becomes interested before she 
realizes it, and so becomes a perma- 
nent visitor. This plan has been 
very successful. Asa rule, no relief 
is given until indorsed by the district 
committee. 

Rev. WittiAM R. Lorp, Baltimore 
(formerly of St. Paul), knew of 
no more successful friendly visiting 
than is found in St. Paul. It was 
due to their having started with two 
clear principles: First, under no cir- 
cumstances was a friendly visitor to 
give aid, unless the family would 
actually starve before other aid 
could be secured; second, no one 
should enter a home with any spirit 
of condescension. Friendship is 
jarred by the passing from one to 
another of anything that has the 
least tinge of charity in it. 

A friendly visitor may finally 
reach such a relation with a family 
visited that gifts may be made to 
the children and others in the same 
natural way that we make gifts to 
our brothers and friends, but one 
must be very sure that such a rela- 
tion has been established before per- 
mitting the least jar which can dis- 
turb the relations of friendship. By 
introducing friendly visiting into 
our scientific charity we introduce 
the one element which makes it 
human. Charity without heart is 
unscientific. The main factor in up- 
building the character of the indi- 
vidual and the family is sympathy. 

Mr. N. S. RosENAU, Manager 0 
the united Hebrew charities, New 
York: Friendly visiting under the 
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right direction and by the right 
people is absolutely the best method 
of dealing with the poor, but it is 
doubtful whether there are in any 
large city enough persons of just the 
right calibre to form a sufficiently 
large corps of friendly visitors. 

To turn loose upon the unoffend- 
ing poor a lot of well intentioned, 
inexperienced visitors is an _ in- 
trusion which does no good. Visitors 
must be trained. It is necessary first 
to discover whether they have the 
requisite capacity and good will, and 
then to train them carefully under 
close supervision until they are ready 
to go among the poor and study 
their habits and lives, and so to be- 
come their real friends. In order to 
secure good friendly visitors the 
chief official of a society must be 
capable of training them properly. 

Miss M. G. Frenyear, agent of: the 
associated charities, Boston: Train- 


ing is greatly needed for friend- 
ly visitors. But special training, such 


as Mr. Rosenau mentions, is not 
necessary to success as a friendly 
visitor. One’s own experience in 
life may give the proper training. 
The training is sometimes impossi- 
ble, yet there are many persons who 
can succeed in our work without it— 
persons who understand human 
nature, who have had trouble and 
sorrow in their own lives. 

A visitor may work through the 
children of the family, inviting them 
to her own house, and training them 
in play and household duties, all of 
which has an effect on the family. 
Cooperation with school teachers 
and interest in children’s studies are 
very helpful. 

Mr. Epwarp T. DEvINE, secretary 
of the charity organization society, 
New York: It would be a mis- 
take to give the impression that 
we could not get along without 
a corps of visitors trained to the high 
standard suggested by Mr. Rosenau, 
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but it does no harm to impress visit- 
ors with the idea that such training 
is of great value. There is little of 
unusual interest and excitement to 
sustain the enthusiasm of the visitor. 
There is danger that after a few 
weeks the work becomes monotonous. 
As a means of tiding over the 
visitor during this period, and of 
changing the vague but genuine 
interest which has led him to volun- 
teer into that permanent attachment 
to this service which is essential, 
some intelligent thinking needs to be 
done on his part; and to this the 
agent or superintendent may give 
helpful direction. 

Pror. SAMUEL McCunr Linpsay, uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia: We have just begun to see 
the real value of friendly visiting. 
Visitors must be held over from 
the period when they begin to 
lose their first interest, until they 
get their second wind, as it were. 
A great deal can be done to stimu- 
late interest by reading. The dis- 
trict superintendent must be a 
teacher. Every charity organization 
society ought to keep a list of some 
of the best books and papers on 
different phases of this work. Many 
of the younger people coming out of 
college are getting interested in these 
subjects, and many of them have 
some knack in approaching people. 
In my experience, the best way to 
approach a family, so as not to give 
an idea of charity, isto get their 
cooperation in something in which 
you are interested. You may want 
to know about a school around the 
corner, or about a saloon, or some- 
thing else that they can tell you 
about. Having giving something, 
they will take something in return. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, charity 
organization society, New York, 
indorsed Miss Wharton’s statement 
that it is a good plan to meet 
people before they get into distress. 
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She favored collecting for any pur- 
pose that brings the visitor into 
regular contact with families. This 
method brings about a much more 
healthy and genuine relation between 
the two ends of society than any- 
thing which can grow out of inter- 
course when there is only distress or 
need on one side. It gives a founda- 
tion on which we can build the right 
relation with people in misfortune; 
it furnishes the opportunity for train- 
ing visitors which we are all looking 
for. It was begun in Newport 
twenty years ago. It was tried on 
Staten Island for fifteen years with 
great success. It is surprising that 
this system has not been more widely 
used by the societies. 


Mr. WitiiamM P. Fower, overseer of 
the poor, Boston: It is vitally im- 
portant in holding the interest of 
friendly visitors to get together fre- 
quently for an interchange of views 


and consultation on the various ques- 


tions that come up. New visitors 
should be given an opportunity to 
take part in the discussion of cases, 
and the decisions should not be all cut 
and dried in advance by the executive 
committee. A brief, giving the main 
facts, is valuable to let every member 
of a conference understand the status 
of a family. 

Miss MARY L. BIRTWELL, secretary of 
the associated charities, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, emphasized the value 
not only of personal influence, but 
of cumulative influence—that is, 
of frequent calls as opposed to calls 
at long intervals. There is a great 
difference between knowing about a 
family and knowing a family. The 
duty of the visitor is to know the 
family and to study its character- 
istics. 

In the selection of friendly visitors, 
it is well to start with a carefully 
selected group. Then the good 
friendly visitors can select from their 
friends those people who have shown 
judgment and good sense in the 
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management of their own affairs. 
To accomplish good among the poor, 
we must affect their character, and 
to do this the friendly visitor must 
have strong character. 

Miss ANNA F. Hunter, secretary of 
the charity organization society, 
Newport, Rhode Island, said that 
the knowledge gained of families on 
the verge of pauperism by a visitor 
making weekly collections often pre- 
vents their requiring relief; and if they 
do become dependent, the previous 
knowledge of the collector is a most 
valuable aid in helping the family. 
The most sincere friendships have 
arisen between the well-to-do and 
the poor through the savings society. 
Collectors never give any relief. 
They listen to complaints as little as 
possible. They see the thrifty and 
cheerful side of the family. When 
they find a family really needing 
help they report it to the charity 
organization society. 

Miss Maria M. Love, charity organ- 
ization society, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
There is danger in taking visitors at 
random. Selection is as much neces- 
sary as in choosing dressmakers or 
architects or artists. But let us not 
lay too much emphasis on training ; 
it will frighten good visitors away. 
Inherent qualities are as important 
as training; persons with peculiar 
temperaments are needed. As to 
giving, that can be done just as 
cleverly as one can give to his own 
poor relations. Weall have relations 
to whom we give things. That is the 
relation we should establish with our 
families. 

Miss Mary E. RicHMonp, secretary 
charity organization society, Balti- 
more: Friendly visiting can not 
be successfully organized and devel- 
oped without leaders who believe in 
it; and until visitors recognize that 
it is not work that can all be thrown 
on an agent or superintendent, they 
can not do successful work. 

There is one objection to savings 
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agencies as a means of enlisting 
friendly visitors. It is undoubtedly 
true that savings collectors can be 
good friends of the poor, but it is 
absolutely necessary that their work 
should be done with regularity, that 
they should appear at the same day 
and hour weekly. A friendly vis- 
itor, on the other hand, should visit 
at irregular intervals and at different 
hours, and get acquainted, in this 
way, with all the members of the 
family, and all phases of the family 
life. 


May 21, 1898. 
Relief 
Societies. 


Mr. Rosenau: Assuming 
that charity is distinctly 
a personal function, a 
society organized for the purpose 
of distributing relief is to a cer- 
tain extent abnormal, and really 
ought not toexist. Yet it isa matter 


of necessity, because people lack 
time or money or will to put a little 
self into the carrying out of our 


obligation to the less fortunate. 
There is hardly a relief society in 
any large community to-day which 
has not unconsciously and gradually 
adopted more or less the methods of 
charity organization. The chief 
reason for the existence of the relief 
society is the fact that ‘it is gener- 
ally difficult to raise a considerable 
sum of money for a particular case 
in a brief period of time. In such 
cases a strong relief society can 
come to the rescue and in a moment 
supply the funds necessary for 
prompt relief. But even this is not 
always necessary in the experience 
of the charity organization society 
of New York, which frequently ap- 
peals through the public press for a 
certain amount of money to provide 
a certain kind of relief for a certain 
family, and has rarely failed to ob- 
tain all that was required. The ad- 
vantage of having the charity organi- 
zation society distinct from the relief 
society lies in the fact that the visitor, 
if she has no relief funds directly at 
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her disposal, is more apt to try to 
work out for a family a solution of 
their need without the use of ready 
money. Had she the money at 
hand in a relief society fund, she 
would be less apt to give study and 
thought to making the family inde- 
pendent without it. 

Early in the history of hospitals, 
each hospital took into its care every 
kind of illness that came along, but 
as the demand for hospital accom- 
modations increased and they grew 
in size, it was observed that certain 
classes of cases could be best treated 
separately ; so homes for chronic 
invalids and emergency hospitals 
were created. If we regard our 
great relief societies as hospitals, we 
shall perhaps find that they may, 
on the one hand, care for chronic 
cases; the relief society may assume 
the function of affording permanent 
relief by regular payments for cases 
which will require that kind of relief, 
perhaps to the end of their days; 
on the other hand, they may become 
emergency stations to which any 
worker may go to get immediate 
help for those who have met with an 
accident, or for the family which has 
just got into distress and not yet 
become pauperized. It will be a 
mistake if out of these two func- 
tions grows a great money-giving 
society, attempting also to provide 
for people who need the patient care 
of devoted men and women rather 
than relief. 

Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana: A charity organization 
society should never be allowed to 
drop into relief-giving. The admin- 
istration of relief is the lowest form 
of charitable energy. Our energy is 
constantly degenerating into that 
form. Asa matter of practical com- 
mon sense, it is wise for a charity 
organization society to say that it 
does not and will not give relief. 

At the same time, let them avoid 
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another danger, which is almost as 
great, namely, the danger of think- 
ing that when proper material relief 
has been procured, in whatever form, 
everything necessary has been done. 
They must not think of relief-work 
as the only important work for them 
to do. Relief is only medicine— 
except, perhaps, pensions, which 
may be considered food. Whatever 
is done, let the upbuilding work and 
the relief work be kept separate and 
distinct. If a society allows itself to be 
embarrassed by relief-giving, the 
public will look upon it as nothing 
but a relief society, and the demands 
upon it for relief-work will overwhelm 
its better work. Provide vents for 
benevolent energy, by pension, for 
instance. But let us not be content 
with temporary work. 

Mr. Johnson then gave an in- 
stance from his experience after the 
great flood in Cincinnati. After all 
distress had been provided for, some 
funds were still left unexpended in 
the hands of a district society. It 
immediately degenerated into a re- 
lief society, giving small doles with- 
out thorough investigation and with- 
out friendly visiting afterwards. By 
February or March the residue of 
this emergency fund was entirely 
gone. The directors had neglected 
their usual annual collections, and 
the society went out of existence, 
pauperized. 


Dr. Tuomas F. Finney, general man- 
ager of the St. Louis provident 
association: In St. Louis there is no 
charity organization society. The 
provident association aims to give 
practical effect to the principles and 
aims and methods of modern scien- 
tific charity. Every possible means 
of self-help has been developed and 
through preventive charity a great 
deal has been accomplished. 

The association has a woodyard, a 
homeless men’s and a_ homeless 
women’s lodge, an employment 


agency, sewing-rooms for hand and 
machine work, training in factory 
work and laundry, a kindergarten 
and day-nursery, cheap meals, with 
every article on the bill of fare one 
cent. It expects to have a working 
girls’ home with cheap meals; also 
cheap baths. Nothing is free. Last 
year we provided 115,000 meals of 
three courses each, at an average 
cost of three and three-fourth cents, 
This accommodates self-respecting 
people with small incomes. 

In reply to questions, Dr. Finney 
said that the receipts from cheap 
meals nearly covered the cost of 
material and service, but not rent. 

Miss Wharton said that the 
kitchens of the star centre were in 
a poor district among paupers, but 
nothing is sold below ordinary prices. 
They have proved that the people 
have money for what they really 
want, in the kitchen or out of it. 
The business of the kitchen is to 
give them the most nourishment for 
the least money, and to teach cor- 
rect principles by its methods. 
There is a bad principle underlying 
cheap meals. 

Mr. CHARLES M. Hupparp, secretary 
of the associated charities, Cincin- 
nati, said that his society gives no 
relief, except when it can be had 
from no other source. It appeals 
to friends, institutions, churches, and 
other sources, but when immediate 
relief is necessary it undertakes to 
supply it temporarily from a special 
fund for that purpose. It under- 
takes to report to the donors an 
itemized statement of the expend+ 
tures, giving names of the families, 
the articles bought, and the location 
of the families. Donors are informed 
that this special fund has nothing to 
do with the funds of the society. 
What we should strive for is not to 
avoid relief-giving, but rather to give 
it intelligently, to train our workers 
and agents to give such relief as is 
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necessary, and have this relief under 
our own control. I think the ideal 
system would be relief-giving by 
employment. 

Mr. Devine did not approve of the 
suggestion of Mr. Hubbard, but 
rather of that of Mr. Johnson. It 
seems to me that there is a great 
difference between our starting out 
to get from church or relief society 
help for a particular family, and the 
accumulating of a fund and then 
finding families to spend it on. 

It is, however, a great advantage 
to a community to have relief so or- 
ganized that when it is needed it 
can be immediately and adequately 
forthcoming. No one has more in- 
terest than the charity organization 
societies in the proper administration 
of the relief societies of the commu- 
nity. The important thing is that 
there shall be an independent judg- 
ment exercised by the superintend- 


ent or individual who is giving, and 
that the recommendation of the char- 
ity organization society shall com- 
mend itself to the judgment of the 


former as well asits own. The total 
amount that it is necessary to obtain 
from such relief societies will not be 
very much. The total amount of 
money received by the New York 
charity organization society from 
general relief societies last year was 
$2,879, and we have gone to them 
in all instances where there has not 
been some other source of relief in- 
dicated by previous study. This 
may be compared with a total of 
$12,000 disbursed through our off- 
cers in relief, besides a good deal 
more given at our suggestion, of 
which we have no record. 

A relief society should not think 
that in freely helping a charity or- 
ganization society it is placing the 
latter under an obligation. The 
relief society gives because needy 
families are called to its attention; 
and each society has merely in the 
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most intelligent and sensible manner 
performed its recognized duty to the 
community. These two points then 
seem to me important, that the 
charity organization society should 
not give its own relief, but should 
justify to some other agency the 
statement that relief is needed, and 
that it is a very great advantage to 
the community that the charity or- 
ganization society should have such 
relations with other societies that 
relief shall be adequate and immedi- 
ately forthcoming, and that they 
shall both recognize that they are 
doing the thing which they profess 
to do, and that neither is placing 
the other under any obligation. 

In answer to a question as to 
whether agents visiting families in 
distress care for the families until 
they could make proper arrange- 
ments, Mr. Devine said that if an 
agent was willing to advance twenty- 
five or thirty cents from her own 
pocket, she was allowed to do it. 
In all of the families investigated 
during one month, the total amount 
of money so advanced was only 
$5.55, which was all reimbursed 
privately by an individual. In 
answer toa question as to the means 
of the society of controlling the ex- 
tent of relief and of preventing the 
injury of injudicious giving in case 
it turned over its families to relief- 
giving societies, Mr. Devine said 
that wherever possible an effort is 
made to see that the policy of the 
society is carried out. All the cases 
that are relieved at the request of 
the charity organization society by 
the association for improving the 
condition of the poor are kept 
under our oversight. The charity 
organization society merely asks the 
latter to give stipulated assistance, 
themselves specifying what should 
be given and the time when it can 
properly be discontinued. The su- 
perintendent of relief exercises an 
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absolutely independent judgmert, 
and may give or refuse; but where 
there is a difference of opinion, it is 
generally discussed at a conference 
between officials of the two societies. 
Necessary relief is often obtained 
from neighbors of those in need. 

Tue Cuarrman: If we realize that 
we are not merely trying to tide 
single families or individuals over 
temporary difficulties but working 
for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, we shall see more clearly 
the distinction between the different 
kinds of work. 

Mr. RosertT TREAT Patne, president 
of the associated charities, Boston: 
The art of educating people into 
self-help is the supreme thing. So 
far as the associated charities of Bos- 
ton have had a relief fund, it has 
diverted the energies, the thought, 
the study of their visitors from the 
supreme problem of finding out a 
dozen different ways of helping 
people on to their feet 

We say to our children, there are 
a great many things that one had 
better die than do. Can we not say 
this to the poor? We can not let 
their children die of starvation, 
though I do not believe such a thing 
has happened in this country, but 
we do want to emphasize more and 
more the inevitable result of break- 
ing laws which God has imposed. 
At the inauguration of the associ- 
ated charities of Boston, Phillips 
Brooks urged the necessity for 
“science and sympathy” in their 
work. 

Proressor Linpsay: If we clearly 
recognize the mental attitude of 
those whom we wish to help, we 
would realize the great difference 
between getting and giving relief. 
The result of trying to combine 
charity organization work with re- 
lief-giving in Philadelphia has been 
a competition between the charity 
organization society and four relief 


societies which have ample funds. 
The relief societies do not cooperate 
with each other, nor with the char- 
ity organization society, and it now 
seems impossible to arouse any 
interest in the community sufficient 
to support a society doing purely 
charity organization work. So there 
is much duplication and waste of 
energy and money, and the poor are 
injured rather than benefited. 

Mr. W. I. NicHots, secretary of 
the Brooklyn bureau of charities, 
agreed that it was an absolute evil 
to mix relief-giving with charity or- 
ganization work. He had had ex- 
perience in Philadelphia and con- 
firmed Professor Lindsay’s  state- 
ments. But there is a distinction be- 
tween relief-giving and conferring 
the opportunity to earn that which 
is needed. The Brooklyn bureau of 
charities gives relief in the form of 
work in every case; and in 10,000 
cases it has not found it necessary 
to spend more than a few dollars. 
Its agents go weeks and months 
without giving. Yet it has put into 
the pockets of the poor, by teaching 
them self-help, a sum larger than the 
whole amount given to it. It is as 
if the whole amount had been trans- 
ferred to the poor, but in a way 
which enables them to preserve their 
self-respect. It is teaching them to 
be independent. 

Rev. J. M. Puttman, president of 
the associated charities, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, did not approve of 
selling meals at less than cost. To 
sell for one cent a dinner that costs 
three and one-half cents is charity— 
relief-giving. It gives the sharp fellow 
who knows how to look out for him- 
self an opportunity to save money, 
but does it help those whom it is 
most desired to help? 

As to transforming charity organ- 
ization societies into relief societies, 
our sole salvation will be in sticking 
to our own business. 
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The function of the charity organ- 
ization society is to bind the dif- 
ferent societies together by means 
of the friendly visitor, bringing the 
better trained organization into vital 
contact with the weaker ones, and 
making a spark pass through that 
will give new life to the inert organi- 
zation. General Booth says that 
one must change the man, when it is 
his character that is responsible for 
his failure in life. We must keep 
this high ideal of what real charity 
is, and what it alone can effect, 
separate from material relief of all 
kinds. The associated charities of 
Lynn have done more good in edu- 
cating the community to a larger 
conception of true charity than in 
helping the destitute. 

Miss Richmond, in reply to a pro- 
test that the discussion seemed to be 
bringing out as many charity organ- 
ization principles as persons who 
speak, said, the principle is the same, 


the differences are only in the ways 


of stating it. Charity organization 
stands for things that can not be 
touched, tasted, or handled; as soon 
as you bring in things that can be 
touched, tasted, or handled, whether 
they are worked for or not, this 
principle is obscured. The charity 
organization society stands for the 
personal touch, for bringing brains 
and thought and care to bear on 
every individual case; first finding 
out all that we can about it, so as 
to know how wisely, intelligently, 
and continuously to help lift up the 
individual. 

It may be difficult to raise money 
for a charity organization society, 
unless it resorts to industrial agencies 
of one form or other; but to do so 
is to surrender our principles. If we 
can not raise money to uphold them 
we have no right to exist as charity 
organizationists. That does not 
mean that relief societies are not 
greatly needed, nor that the charity 
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organization society shall say to 
them, you are a poor, inferior form 
of charity. It may require a higher 
degree of intelligence and devo- 
tion to administer a relief society 
so that it will not do more 
harm than good than to direct 
a charity organization society. We 
should never give up the fight 
and deceive ourselves by saying 
we are finding work, or that we 
have a laundry, or that we are 
running a woodyard. 

Miss Love called attention to the 
adaptability of the Buffalo plan of 
church districts for the spreading of 
the charity organization principle, 
and for the securing of prompt and 
adequate relief. She quoted Mr. 
Stead’s remark, “ If you are interested 
in the masses, district your large 
cities among the churches and get 
each church to look after the people 
of its district as the politicians look 
after the voters; then you will have 
such an uplifting of the masses as 
has not occurred since the coming of 
the Master.” 


Mr. Jonnson: The furnish- 
ing of employment is 
distinctly a relief measure, 
and ought to be so re- 
garded. Around it must be thrown 
similar safeguards to those which we 
would throw around other relief 
measures. We must never forget that 
all relief measures are curative, not 
preventive ; and in using any remedy 
regularly there is danger of acquir- 
ing a bad habit. So employment 
agencies may be useful or hurtful 
according to their methods. He 
cited the case of a family which was 
pauperized by the efforts of a visitor 
who found work for the man when- 
ever he lost a place, which he did 
frequently because he drank. 

Also the case of a family man who 
was honest and industrious, but 
rather dull and stupid. He would 
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never keep a steady job. It seemed 
necessary to get him somehow into 
the habit of doing work day after 
day steadily. The friendly visitor 
undertook to find work for him every 
day among her friends. She made 
an arrangement with the man that 
he was to come to her house every 
night for orders for the work of the 
following day. Then began a series 
of whitewashing cellars, cleaning out 
yards, ‘moving furniture, taking up 
carpets, etc. It lasted for nearly 
two months, and for the first time 
in his life the man had steady work. 
Then some one found work suited 
to his capacities in the park. The 
bearing and gait of the man were 
entirely changed. The effect of 


two months of steady work was mar- 
velous. The best way to help people 
is to encourage them to help them- 
selves. The furnishing of employ- 
ment, however, should belong to the 
relief society, not to the charity 


organization society. This is a 
matter of policy, perhaps, rather than 
of principle: the less a charity or- 
ganization society does in the way 
of outside efforts, the less it will be- 
cloud what it is trying to do. 

Mr. Rosenau then explained the 
work of the employment office of 
the united Hebrew charities. Its 
business is largely to find work for 
newly arrived immigrants. Three 
grades of persons go to the bureau. 
The first are those who feign seeking 
employment, that they may walk 
into the relief office and say, “ We 
can not get work, and are therefore 
entitled to relief.” Some of these 
men could get work for the asking. 
This class includes about twenty per 
cent of the applicants. The next 
class consists of persons who honestly 
desire to get work, and never come 
to the society unless pressed by the 
direst necessity. When once placed, 
men of this class generally keep a 
situation for areasonable time. The 


third class consists of persons who 
are partially competent; for instance, 
men who have been employed ina 
certain industry which has been sus- 
pended, or is now carried on by 
machinery, and who lack the ability 
to adapt themselves to some other 
line. We also receive during the 
year between two thousand and 
three thousand applications from 
employers who desire us to fill 
vacancies in factories, offices, and 
stores, and in addition to these we 
watch carefully all advertisements 
for labor in the papers. 

To deal with newspaper advertise- 
ments, our office opens at 5.30 A. M., 
and application slips, prepared on 
the previous day, are at once filled 
in with the address of the anonymous 
advertisers and mailed. Where the 
exact location of the advertiser is 
given, a slip is given to the laborer 
personally. He leaves our office by 
six o'clock, and is thus almost sure 
to be one of the first in line for the 
place. In response to personal ap- 
plications from employers, we send 
specially selected men of whom we 
have some previous knowledge or 
reference. Of the partially com- 
petent, groups of about fifteen men 
are taken out at half-past eight, 
under the charge of agents, who go 
from factory to factory, looking for 
a vacancy. The services of a man 
are sometimes offered at less than 
regular wages until he has learned 
the position. Personal influence is 
used to interest the employer in the 
man’s family, and in these and other 
ways we succeed in placing two- 
thirds perhaps of this class. 

There is great danger of able me- 
chanics becoming habitués of our 
employment office, having found it 
an easy way to get work when by 
lack of energy they have lost a 
previous position. 

An important branch of the work 
is the placing of men, with their 
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families, in factory towns outside of 
New York, sometimes as far west as 
Illinois. We send monthly lists of 
men who are out of work to employ- 
ers. In this way the congested 
districts of the metropolis are some- 
what relieved. We do not interfere 
with local conditions, because fac- 
tories will not take our men unless 
there is a great demand for working- 
men in that vicinity. Wenever take 
sides in strikes, and refuse to fill 
orders for workmen from sections 
where a strike is in progress. 

Mr. CLarKE Carter, secretary of the 
Lawrence city mission, thought 
that there was great risk in the 
method described by Mr. Rosenau 
of placing men in a position at 
the expense of others thus crowded 
out. It might be wise to send im- 


migrants to the farms of the west, 
but not to the mills of a crowded 
factory town like Lawrence. And it 


is easy for a mill, when it is desired 
to reduce wages, to say that there 
are vacancies to be filled. It is im- 
portant to make sure that a new 
incumbent will not get less than his 
predecessor. Mr. Rosenau explained 
the influx of foreigners into Lawrence 
as merely the natural movement of 
population, and reiterated his state- 
ment that the united Hebrew chari- 
ties was careful never to place a man 
in a position at the expense of some 
one else. 

Mr. J. W. Kyercaarpv, Cooper union 
labor bureau, New York, said that 
his bureau was under the aus- 
pices of the association for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
poor. It keeps in constant touch 
with employers, and endeavors to 
get men into places for which they 
are suited, and where they will re- 
main. One of the hardest things is 
to find work for old men. We have 
placed a number of these where they 
can make a comfortable and respect- 
able living. Young men can get 
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along in some way, for, nine times 
out of ten, a young man will be 
taken where an old man would be 
thrown aside. 

In answer to a question as to 
whether a charity labor bureau can 
really add to the opportunities for 
work, or whether it puts those who 
need assistance into positions already 
existing and which would otherwise 
be filled by men who would apply for 
themselves, Mr. Kjelgaard said that 
it was not possible for the labor 
bureau to open new factories or mills 
or make new work, but it could take 
old and needy men, who are most in 
need of work, and place them in pref- 
erence to men who are able to look 
out for themselves. He thought 
that this favoring the needy in pref- 
erence to the less needy was a good 
thing for the community. Besides 
that, the bureau found opportunities 
to place men on farms and get other 
work outside of the city, which the 
men in the city would never find 
themselves. 

In answer to a question as to 
the attitude of the labor unions 
towards the bureau, Mr. Kjelgaard 
said that the largest labor union of 
the city had contributed $750 to its 
work. Labor is not supplied for less 
than the market rate. The object 
of the bureau is to help the poor 
fellow who is unworthy, but who is 
ready to try to be worthy, and it 
helps him by personal appeal. In 
this connection the question of 
municipal labor bureaus was brought 
up. Mr. Kjelgaard thought that 
labor bureaus ought to be entirely 
free from politics. 

Mr. ERNEST P. BICKNELL, secre- 
tary of the associated charities of 
Chicago: The fact must be faced 
that when we find work for people, 
except odd jobs in which new work 
can be made, those for whom we get 
positions are taking places that some 
one else would get. What we must 
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decide, then, is whether this is justi- 
fied by the conditions. We are justi- 
fied, now and then, in thus providing 
work to save a whole family from 
pauperism, but not in a wholesale 
way. 

Mr. ROBERT MCGONNIGLE, Pittsburgh: 
The business side must be con- 
sidered in finding work. Men are 
in business to make money, not 
for fun. I have noticed that the 
men who come to me for employ- 
ment with letters from charitable 
organizations seem to sit down in a 
shiftless way. But if they come 
from a friend, and that friend tells 
me what the man can do and what 
his history is, the man stands in a 
different light. He comes on his 


merits, and feels that he has got to 
make a good showing for himself. 
The labor bureau must be kept en- 
tirely free from charity; it should be 
organized strictly on business lines. 


A man’s need should not be the 
chief reason for asking employment, 
but rather his capacity. It should 
be distinctly recognized that a bureau 
ought to work in the interest of em- 
ployers as well as of the employed. 
Whether it should be free or not I 
am not sure. Certainly a small fee 
would be well in some cases. In 
Pittsburgh there is need of a proper 
organization for this purpose, because 
the existing private employment 
offices rob people regularly. 

Mr. Devine thought that by calling 
a free employment bureau a business 
and not a charity, we should deceive 
ourselves and the public. Business 
methods ought to be used by a chari- 
table society in securing employ- 
ment; but that does not justify 
calling its work a business, and not a 
charity. If a bureau renders free serv- 
ice, and its existence is made possible 
by contributions from the public, 
we should recognize that it is a 
philanthropy, and not mislead the 
public by any false claims in that 


respect. As for the general ques. 
tion, it may be said that it is not 
possible through our charitable em- 
ployment agencies to find a large 
number of positions for the kind of 
persons whom we should otherwise 
be helping from our relief funds. 
A study of about seven hundred 
families treated by the charity organ- 
ization society of New York city, 
shows that in a large number of 
instances work had been found by 
friendly visitors, but that applications 
to employment bureaus had usually 
been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Husparp: Friendly visitors are 
more effective than labor bureaus, 
because they can approach employers 
in a personal way and they know 
more about the applicants. In Cin- 
cinnati politics do not enter much 
into the management of the state 
labor bureau; it has the confidence 
of the laboring people and the busi- 
ness public. An inherent difficulty 
is the lack of proper facilities for 
making proper investigations. Ap- 
plications have to be considered in 
the order in which they come or 
there is dissatisfaction. The state 
has not gone far enough to give this 
system an efficient trial. The work 
is at present becoming largely that 
of finding domestic servants, and in 
that direction the bureau is doing 
well. 

Mr. ALFRED O. Crozier, charity or- 
ganization society, Grand Rapids: 
It seems to me to be the duty of the 
community to furnish every possible 
facility at public expense for the 
employment of the largest possible 
number of people, in order that it 
may defend itself against the con- 
sequences of leaving people without 
employment. The fact that politics 
reaches out to control municipal and 
state systems is no reason for not 
adopting the system if the principle 
is right. Bureaus of this kind in every 
community and in intercommuni- 
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cation would be a means of sending 
the surplus labor to those places 
where there is the greatest demand 
for labor. 

Miss Emity G. Batcu, Boston, ex- 
plained the system in vogue in 
the populous manufacturing towns 
of Germany, where the work of seek- 
ing employment and labor is central- 
ized in free town bureaus. Semi- 
weekly exchanges of lists are made 
by the bureaus in various towns. 
They save much waste of time in 
looking for work, and make it easier 
to find work for honest men. They 
have greatly lessened tramping. 

Mr. Joun R. Cary, Baltimore: A 
labor bureau to be efficient should 
have a broader outlook than any 
municipal bureau. The field is not 
large enough when confined to one 
city. If a labor bureau is a legiti- 


mate business, it ought to be con- 
ducted on the business principle that 


a man should pay for what he gets. 

Mrs. Lowett felt that there is 
very legitimate field for charitable 
work by employment bureaus in 


BOOK NOTES.° 
It is hardly possible to 
fairly criticise so unique 
a book as that which records the 
experience of Professor Wyckoff, in 
the rédle of an unskilled laborer 
tramping over the country in search 
of work. His production is artistic 
rather than scientific, and as such 
it is eminently satisfactory. It is 
true that Professor Wyckoff has 
failed to catch many of the shades 
and lights common in the life of the 
average laborer. It is certain he has 
not felt the life of the skilled me- 
chanic, its attractions and its draw- 
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1 See Bibliography for December. 
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finding peculiar fields to be filled by 
peculiar classes of applicants. For 
instance, finding places in the 
country for unmarried women with 
babies. This does not displace any 
one, but fills a want that is much 
felt in the country, and saves the 
women and their babies. The suc- 
cess in Massachusetts and in New 
York in this particular work 
shows that it might be carried much 
further. 

Mr. W. F. BoarpMan, Ottawa, said 
that there was in Ottawa an em- 
ployment bureau connected with 
the associated charities. It is man- 
aged by delegates from the churches 
and national societies, and the presi- 
dents and secretaries of other phil- 
anthropic societies. It has a paid 
secretary and an office in the city 
hall. When places are needed by 
any society or workmen by any em- 
ployer, notice is sent to the secretary. 
This concentrates supply and de- 
mand at one place. The demand 
for work comes chiefly from un- 
skilled laborers. 


backs. But as he did not set out 
after exactly these things, we can not 
criticise him for having failed to 
catch them while his attention was 
focussed on another object, the con- 
dition of the unskilled casual laborer. 
Still it must be distinctly kept in 
mind that the book as a whole does 
not afford a direct picture of the 
great body of American wage-earn- 
ers, whose life if it could be told 
would be an entirely different story, 
one with problems to be sure, but in 
general of content, of fair wages, of 
advancement to the skilled, of pride 
in work and pride in status. 
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While Professor Wyckoff’s work 
was not a scientific one, it is safe to 
say that no other book of the year 
will exert greater influence in socio- 
logical questions. We have won- 
dered in reading this book, which in 
two volumes lists at $2.75, whether 
there are not many among the so- 
called workers themselves who would 
be glad to read it. The Scribners 
could hardly do a more helpful thing, 
perhaps for their own interest, cer- 
tainly in the interest of students of 
sociology, than to place upon the 
market, either in full or abbreviated, 
an edition of “ The Workers” which 
could sell for twenty or twenty-five 
cents. From the scientific stand- 
point, it is a matter of much ques- 
tioning how deeply the average 
workman is interested in social prob- 
lems, especially those directly affect- 
ing his own life and welfare. It is 
felt in many quarters that he is in- 
tensely interested, and that the only 
difficulty lies in presenting social 
thought to him in such a manner as 
to elicit this interest. Certainly no 
discussion of the questions of labor 
will ever be presented in a form 
more attractive than has been offered 
by Professor Wyckoff, and if ever 
there was an opportunity to deter- 
mine the interest of the laboring 
man in social questions it is now. 


meetin Dr. Oppenheim has used 
ment ofthe up fifty good pages of a 

Child: pook otherwise full of 
interesting and helpful considera- 
tions of child development, osten- 
sibly to prove that the child is not the 


1 See Bibliography. 


father of the man, but practically to 
succeed only in satisfying those 
familiar with the subject that he had 
been a faithful student of Ranke, 
and in mystifying the lay reader 
with physiological considerations 
which may impress, but ought 
not to convince him. That the de- 
velopment of the child is not regular, 
that it increases in this or that 
function by fits and starts, is a matter 
of accepted fact, but it does not 
follow that because of the irregularity 
and instability of this development 
a child may be so influenced by 
favorable or unfavorable nutrition 
as to greatly alter what should be 
its normal physical constitution at 
maturity. Children under all possible 
variations of nutrition develop with 
great regularity into men and women 
of normal physical type. Even were 
the argument used conclusive on its 
own ground of physical phenomena, 
it would be only doubtful analogy to 
draw from it lessons about psychic 
development. We think, in brief, 
that Dr. Oppenheim would have 
done well to leave out these two 
chapters, which are more than apt to 
discourage the general reader, which 
can not tell the expert much that he 
does not already know, and which, 
as an introduction to the discussion, 
prove nothing. 

The succeeding chapter, on he- 
redity and environment, is of a far 
more interesting character, and is to 
our mind the real basis of the con- 
clusions which are drawn in further 
chapters. Briefly, it is affirmed 
that heredity, which is so potent 
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in the evolution of species in the 
lower animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms, does not hold nearly 
the same force when we come 
to man, because of the infinite cross- 
ing of the countless elements which 
appear in the ancestry of any single 
individual. Horses may be bred 
with such certainty of selection that 
the scion is sold merely upon the 
reputation of its stock, but the state 
does not breed its citizens in this way. 
There is no reason to anticipate that 
the son of a skilled lawyer will him- 
self take high rank at the bar. In 
fact, the chances are to the contrary. 
Any one of a dozen other ancestral 
predispositions may crop out and 
take the ascendancy. This, then, 
is the conclusion of Dr. Oppenheim, 


that, setting aside heredity, which 
so far as the human race is concerned 


is altogether unreliable, owing to the 
complexity of its influence, we have 
to deal with what may be called 
predisposition. , 

The average child is made up in 
such a way that it is predisposed in 
favor of certain lines of intellectual 
and physical growth; given the 
proper nutrition, it will develop along 
these lines. Withhold that nutrition, 
the development will cease; and the 
child’s future will evolve along other 
lines which are encouraged by such 
nutrition as is substituted. Of 
course, this is true of only part of 
the man. There is a part in him, 
which is technically recognized in 
the so-called “germ-plasm,” which 
evolves in its own way, and to 
attempt to influence which would be 
about as feasible as trying to bring 
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a three-legged man into existence. 
But the field which is open to de- 
velopment or repression is much 
vaster than is ordinarily supposed. 
Instead of saying, “like father, like 
son,” one rather should say, “as the 
father lives so lives the son.” 

With this as a basis, Dr. Oppen- 
heim goes into the discussion of the 
primary school, and of religion, in 
the development of the child; of 
its value as a witness; how it may 
by simple fact of malnutrition be 
evolved into a criminal; the relation 
of child development to geniuses 
and defectives; the profession of 
maternity; and finally, though not 
last in order of the book, a chapter 
of much interest to philanthropic 
workers on the influence of institu- 
tional life in child development. 

Of the many things said in this 
last chapter, two are of special im- 
portance: first, that institutions for 
children are an unmitigated evil; 
second, that the adoption of children 
of unknown parentage is, as a matter 
of scientific fact, nowhere near so 
risky an experiment as is generally 
supposed. For proof of this, one 
needs only to turn back to Dr. 
Oppenheim’s chapter on the influ- 
ence of nutrition in developing or 
repressing predisposition. 

Dr. Oppenheim has crowded into 
this book the thought of a lifetime, 
and it is only to be regretted that 
the several topics treated could not 
have been taken up separately, or, 
at least, in more logical continuity. 
On the whole, the book is one of the 
few treating of technical subjects 
which the reader, having taken up, 
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finds himself loath to lay down 
until finished. 


This little volume, which 
is written in the Japanese 
tongue, judging from the 
table of contents, which is in Eng- 
lish, seems to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the philanthropic literature 
of the Orient. It treats of the func- 
tion of the philanthropist, his quali- 
fications and his point of view, the 
kinds of philanthropists in the 
world, the origin and methods of 
charity, the work of women, of the 
state and of nobles in charity, the 
responsibility of the state for the 
rescue of children, the nature and 
work of reform. schools, prison 
reform, ‘‘the criminal,’ aid to dis- 
charged prisoners, and the prison- 
gate work of Mr. Taneaki Hara. 
The writer, a converted Japanese, 
who has consecrated his life to social 
reforms along the line of charitable 
and correctional work in his native 
land, freely acknowledges that the 
original source of his interest in 
these questions was the revelation 
made to him, by Christian mission- 
aries, of the infinite love of God, 
which put life into his soul, after 
the purely ethical teachings of Con- 
fucius had familiarized him with 
the forms of external morality. His 
book illustrates the peculiarly recep- 
tive character of the Japanese mind, 
the most open and eclectic intelli- 
gence, perhaps, on earth; free from 
all prejudice, sincerely altruistic, 
eager for the truth, ready to assimi- 


Japanese 
Philanthropy.* 


late it wherever it can be found, and 
willing to go anywhere in search of it. 
Japan is the mediator between the 
east and the west, the predestined 
interpreter of each to the other— 
and possibly we have as much to 
learn from the far east, in the end, 
as we shall be able to teach it. The 
“yellow war,” as it is called, had for 
its aim, first, the preservation of the 
integrity of Oriental culture, as ex- 
pressed in the social and political 
institutions of Asia, and, beyond 
that, the opening of China to modern 
western civilization and progress in 
the sciences and the arts. It is 
worthy of note that the Spanish- 
American war, on the other hand, 
has most unexpectedly brought the 
United States face to face with the 
Asiatic problem, and imposed upon 
us as a nation responsibilities which 
we share with Japan. May we meet 
them in a purely unselfish spirit! 
May we have grace given us to join 
hands with Japan for the civilization 
and Christianization, not of Japan 
alone, but of China as well! For 
the downfall of China would be the 
ruin of Japan; and the destruction 
of the rich fruitage of so many cen- 
turies of profound Oriental specula- 
tion upon the deepest questions of 
being and its ends would be an irre- 
parable loss to our own fullest and 
highest development. 
FREDERICK H. WINES. 
There are innumerable 
Stn’ traps to catch the unwary, 
and none other perhaps 
quite so fruitful of disaster as the 


1The Charity Problem, by Rev. Kosuke Tomeoka, Tokio, Japan 1898. 
®See Bibliography. 
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various questions called up by the 
term luxury. This has been so 
from time immemorial, and it is only 
now intensified by the fact that the 
marvelous mental and _ physical 
activities of modern life, and the al- 
most inconceivable rapidity of de- 
velopment resulting therefrom, have 
spread far and wide possibilities of 
indulgence or display which hereto- 
fore have been confined within 
narrow limits, while the familiar in- 
equalities in human character and 
capacity, and the imperfect adjust- 
ments which are inevitable in a 


period which is, as no other has 
been, a period of flux, make the 
most intense contrasts in the condi- 
tions of life evident to all. One takes 
up a volume in which these questions 


are considered with much doubt, and 
with little hope that he will find 
them discussed without heat, with 
intelligence and in a helpful spirit. 

It may be said without hesitation 
that Mr. Dole’s little book is one 
that admirably stands the test. It 
conveys the impression of being the 
outgrowth of a preacher’s work in 
the line of his calling, but if this be 
so, it has the merit of showing that 
the calling is real and the sermon of 
the highest type, in that it addresses 
itself to the actual conditions, and 
its appeal to authority is the appeal 
not to an outward authority, but an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. Mr. Dole does not write 
as an ascetic, nor as an epicurean, 
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but as a man to men of warm blood 
and forward look, whose individual 
activities and desires are, or should 
be, tempered by their vital coordina- 
tion in the social relation. Luxury 
is to be weighed and measured by 
its relation to the beauty and joy 
which it may bring, not to the one 
only, but to the all in whatever way; 
and sacrifice is shaken out of its 
mean and narrow sense. “It has 
been ofte:i supposed that to sacrifice 
anything was to give it away, for- 
swear, or renounce it. The real as 
well as the literal meaning is to 
make a thing sacred,” and General 
Armstrong is quoted, “What is 
commonly called sacrifice is the best 
possible use of oneself and one’s 
resources.” 

This may possibly seem like a 
counsel of perfection. It is a coun- 
sel of perfection, but this perfection 
is in the line of one’s ordinary de- 
velopment, and so far forth as it is 
attained in any degree, just so far 
forth will the individual be nobler 
and saner, and the world be sweeter 
and more joyful. 

Mr. Dole’s lesson is not to dimin- 
ish, but to increase the beauty and 
joy of the world, and to do this by 
submission to the simplest and most 
ordinary rules which concern human 
conduct. Do not feel that one must 
live sparely and clothe oneself in 
sackcloth and ashes, but remember 
always that noblesse oblige. 

WILLIAM Potts. 
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